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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Get real 

Chris Cutrone argues that I “neglect 
Hegel’s observation that art in 
modern society cannot stand on 
its own, but must be made sense of 
conceptually, through criticism and 
historical comparison” (Letters, 
February 13). 

The point is that Hegel concludes, 
when art is no longer able to stand on 
its own, that is an aspect of its own 
negation. As a result, art - as a special 
form of labour - will cease to exist. 
It will no longer have the ability to 
critique the world. Hegel gives two 
reasons for this. Firstly, in the name 
of historical progress, art is to be 
superseded by discourse, epitomised 
at the highest level by criticism and 
philosophy. Secondly, art cannot 
escape the spread of commodification. 
At this point, Hegel reconciles himself 
with prosaic reality: ie, modern 
capitalism and its market. This means 
that art has to go to the wall - that is 
its destiny. 

On the other hand, this 
contradiction - between his love of 
art per se and his acknowledgement of 
capitalism as the epitome of progress 
- had a profound effect on Marx, as a 
young, aspiring poet. It was Hegel’s 
doctrine of the inevitable decadence of 
art in modern times which persuaded 
Marx to abandon his attempts to write 
poetry and to seek an answer to his 
desire to change an unjust world in 
the field of science. 

Unlike Hegel, Marx refused to 
reconcile himself with bourgeois 
reality. Among other things, arguably, 
he recognised, in the words of Mikhail 
Lifshitz, that the “antagonisms of 
bourgeois society ... resulted in the 
degradation of art as a special form of 
culture. But the communist revolution 
of the working class lays the necessary 
basis for a new renaissance of the 
arts on a much broader and higher 
basis.” It follows that, as long as the 
communist revolution is derailed or 
delayed, then the tendency for art to 
decay will become stronger. 

Cutrone rejects my claim that 
“sexual fetishism is a species of 
commodity fetishism in Marx’s 
sense”. This is because my article 
“elides the crucial difference of Marx’s 
critique of anthological ‘fetishism’ 
from Freudian psychoanalysis’s 
theory of ‘(sexual) fetishism’ that 
postdates Marx and has nothing to 
do with political economy ... [The 
latter] has nothing to do with truth 
versus deception, and everything to 
do with ‘the way things really are’, 
the Hegelian ‘necessary form of 
appearance’ of social reality.” 

I beg to differ. It would seem that 
the comrade’s remarks are couched 
in structuralist and Althusserian 
terms. They are premised on the 
idea that, as Marxists, we must 
separate - completely - the young, 
‘idealist’ Marx of his early writings, 
from the mature scientific Marx of 
Capital. (This argument alleges that 
Marx never employed the concept 
of alienation or estrangement again, 
once he had won the battle against the 
left Hegelians. Not true!) 

Along with many others - eg, 
Lucio Colletti (see his introduction 
to Marx s early writings) - I believe 
this is a false dichotomy, based on 
structuralist theory. It is antithetical 
to the idea that Marx springs from 
the Aristotelian, essentialist tradition 
in philosophy. If the latter is true, as 
I believe it is, then Marx’s critical 
thought moved along an organic 
line of development, which stretches 
from his “reflection on philosophical 
logic to a dissection of the form 
and content of bourgeois society”. 


Therefore, according to Colletti, 
“his analysis of estrangement and 
alienation ... his critique of fetishism 
of commodities and capital can all be 
seen as a progressive unfolding, as 
the ever-deepening grasp of a single 
problematic.” 

The problematic is, how can man 
bring an end to his alienation and 
fulfil his potential as an autonomous, 
creative, social human being? To 
put this another way, how does man 
get from what ‘is’ to what ‘ought’ to 
be, given his potential to become a 
completely human species-being? 

Critics of Marx also argue that his 
1844 Manuscripts simply reiterate 
Feuerbach’s theory of religious 
alienation: man objectifies his own 
essence; separates it from himself; 
he then makes it into a self-sufficient 
subject (god); finally the product 
comes to dominate the produce, 
the creature becomes the creator, 
etc. Thus, it is alleged, Marx elicits 
an anthropological theory, which 
deals with man in the abstract, 
independently of his social-historical 
development. But Marx’s own 
writings, beginning with his earliest 
ones (1843-44), reveal that he is 
engaged in a quest to establish a link 
between the nature of man and the 
development of his human potential. 

Contrary to those who seek 
to separate the young Marx from 
the mature Marx, his account of 
religious alienation provided the 
model for his theory of the ‘fetishism 
of commodities’ in Capital. The 
gestation and development of his 
theory of alienation can be seen in 
his other writings. 

On the question of what ‘is’ and 
what ‘ought’ to be, it would appear 
that either Cutrone has forgotten 
about Marx’s Theses on Feuerbach 
or he doesn’t give them any credence. 
If the latter is the case, once again, 
is this because they run contrary to 
a structuralist methodology, which 
eschews the idea of the organicist 
development of Marx’s thought? 
This appears to be borne out by the 
fact that Cutrone effects yet another 
dichotomy, which is just as important 
as the one to which I have already 
alluded: when he raises the question 
of commodity fetishism, he makes a 
clear separation between the dialectic 
of “truth versus deception” from “the 
way things really are”. Why? Does 
this mean that there is nothing to 
be done at either an individual or 
collective level? 

A case can also be made 
concerning the link between the 
fetishism of commodities, the sexual 
objectification of men and women 
as well as sexual fetishism. Cutrone 
himself acknowledge this - for 
example, when he refers to the fact 
that “sex is bought and consumed 
as a commodity in the culture 
industry”; that “art participates in 
sexual objectification” (NB: alongside 
pornography, but where does the one 
end and the other begin?). 

Instead of falling into Paul 
Demarty’s libertarian trap of 
‘anything goes, as long as it is 
consensual’, where sexual relations 
are concerned, Cutrone seems to be 
saying: Dunn, get real - when it comes 
to ‘wrong’ behaviour in existing 
capitalist society, or art objects which 
reflect this, there is nothing we can 
do as individuals. On the other hand, 
we must be “able to contemplate and 
think about the specifically aesthetic 
experience of sex (not reducible to 
and apart from its other aspects: 
for instance, emotional intimacy”. 
(Thank goodness for that!) 

But then at the end of his letter, 
he contradicts himself when he says 
it won’t do to attack the “false idols” 
of art for participating in capitalism. 
(But isn’t that what a Marxist who 
knows his/her way around art history 


aesthetic theory should be doing?) 
Finally he quotes Adorno (out of 
context): “Wrong life cannot be lived 
rightly.” Apart from bringing us back 
to Marx’s critique of Feuerbach, this 
really is a cry of despair - or does 
it mean, ‘Let’s stick to a narrow 
interpretation of political economy 
and leave it at that’? 

Rex Dunn 
email 

Racism lesson 

The article, ‘Self-flagellation and 
the kinky split’ (February 13), is a 
baleful example of where identity 
politics lead. That the Anti-Capitalist 
Initiative felt unable to publish it 
demonstrates that it is fearful of open 
debate. As such the organisation is 
irrelevant to any serious attempt to 
challenge capitalism. Identity in the 
eyes of the International Socialist 
Network majority appears to be a 
static concept. Yet it is meaningless 
unless it reflects actual social 
struggles. Identity is what one does, 
not what one is. 

Twenty years ago Spare Rib split 
over the question of Zionism. Linda 
Bellos, a black Zionist (then, not 
now!) resigned and Jewish feminists 
engaged in the same kind of blackmail 
as the ISN’s gay black woman. They 
too were oppressed. Their Jewish 
identity was integral to support for 
Zionism and the Israeli state. Ipso 
facto , anyone who disagreed was anti- 
Semitic. (After all, there is nothing 
to stop a marginal group among the 
oppressors in this society claiming 
they are oppressed. Chris Bryant may 
be a Blairite MP who supports war on 
every occasion, but he is also gay.) On 
that occasion Women for Palestine 
fought back and founded their own 
paper, Outwrites. Spare Rib began 
to understand that the fight of black 
women was part of an active struggle 
against Palestinian oppression, not 
some indulgence in ‘identity’. 

It is absurd and ludicrous to 
conduct a political debate with 
people who, lacking the ability to 
engage in an argument, present their 
own ‘identity’ in order to close down 
the debate and proclaim why they 
are right. Perhaps a gay, black and 
disabled woman would trump the 
person in question. 

It is a fact that many people who are 
oppressed collaborate, for whatever 
reason, in their own oppression. 
One of the most feared informers in 
‘Aryan’ Warsaw regarding Jews who 
were in hiding was a Jewish woman. 
Most black MPs are collaborators 
in racism. Elie Wiesel experienced 
the holocaust, but, unlike Rudolph 
Vrba and others, drew the wrong 
conclusions - namely that Zionist 
racism was fine. Identity is useless 
compared to one’s politics and 
activity. 

Likewise the fact that Israeli is an 
oppressor doesn’t mean that one can 
trump individual anti-Zionist Israelis 
by asserting one’s Palestinian identity. 
Palestinian collaborators are still 
collaborators, whatever the colour of 
their hair. Nobody is fixed with an 
identity and a specific set of ideas. 

The argument that all intellectual 
disagreements sit within a broader 
system of oppressions, as manifested 
by the various sexual identities, is 
both so general as to be meaningless 
and wrong for eliminating the class 
dimension of most disagreements. To 
defer to the self-selected oppressed 
is both racist and reactionary. Black 
people should be treated according 
to what they say and not privileged 
because it is they who say it. 

Eric Williams, a black man, was 
wrong and economistic to argue that 
Britain ended the slave trade for 
directly economic reasons. In my 
opinion, Robin Blackburn, despite 
being white, was nearer the truth in 


the Overthrow of colonial slavery. 
Williams possesses a degree of 
knowledge, history and intellect, but 
the fact that he is black is irrelevant 
(his Communist Party orientation was 
more formative). 

For the feeble black women of 
the ISN, who are unable to articulate 
their own politics, identity becomes 
a badge of honour, a get-out-of-j ail- 
free card. I suspect it wouldn’t have 
impressed the white working class 
Women Against Pit Closures or 
all other women active in the fight 
against poor conditions or racism. 

That Tim Nelson says he will shut 
up if every black person says he is 
wrong just shows how deep the guilt¬ 
tripping of some white comrades is, 
as well as his lack of understanding 
as to the fact that racism operates 
both at the level of the individual 
and society. Richard Seymour would 
do better than to waste his time on a 
group which is irrelevant to socialism 
or change. 

Perhaps if the Tony Mayonnaises 
of the ISN and those who have guilt- 
tripped him were to spend some 
time campaigning outside a refugee 
detention centre they might learn a 
real lesson about racism. 

Tony Greenstein 
Brighton 

Eco-nonsense 

Comrade Jo Russell (Letters, 
February 6) objects to my criticism of 
eco-nonsense (Letters, January 30) by 
arguing that “The material conditions 
which pertained in Marx’s day - an 
abundance of natural resources, 
most notably energy, and a global 
population estimated at less than two 
billion - were very different to those 
which we confront.” 

To respond to the first part of her 
claim: no, there was not a greater 
abundance of natural resources “in 
Marx’s day”. Marx wrote before 
peak petroleum, nuclear power 
and hydroelectricity. There’s no 
meaningful sense in which there were 
more natural resources in the 19th 
century. The environmentalist sees 
the earth’s resources ahistorically, 
as finite and fixed; the Marxist sees 
natural resources as historically 
determined by the existing mode 
of production and the level of 
technological development. What is a 
key natural resource in one historical 
period (eg, horses or peat) is replaced 
in another by things that were, in the 
previous setting, not considered very 
significant resources at all (eg, coal 
or uranium). 

To respond to the second part 
of her claim, that old Malthusian 
chestnut: I think we are in fact far less 
overpopulated today than we were 
when Marx called the overpopulation 
thesis a “libel against the human race”. 
Never before in history has humanity 
been able to expect to live a longer, 
healthier and better educated life 
than it does today. In those empirical 
terms at least, the earth has never been 
better suited to human habitation than 
it is now, and we have never been in a 
better objective position to deal with 
whatever challenges nature’s caprice 
may throw in our way. 

Lenin’s opinion still stands strong: 
we should “always conduct the most 
ruthless struggle against attempts to 
impose that reactionary and cowardly 
theory [of neo-Malthusianism] on the 
most progressive and strongest class 
in modern society, the class that is 
the best prepared for great changes”. 
Mark Adams 
email 

Factory fodder 

Jo Russell (February 13) assumes that 
my letter (February 6) was edited and 
is absolutely right, but only in respect 
of punctuation, as unfortunately I 
was educated in a comprehensive 


school to the dizzy heights of ‘factory 
fodder’. 

Comrade Russell is partially 
correct in assuming I had my tongue 
firmly in my cheek and I do not 
consider our founding fathers or 
indeed anyone to be beyond criticism. 
However, I believe Marxists should 
have a solid platform from which to 
convince the rest of the proletariat 
that communism is the only answer 
to the present system. In this respect 
I refer to The communist manifesto 
and would direct comrade Russell 
to section 2: ‘Conservative, or 
bourgeois, socialism’. 

Tony Roberts 
email 

Contradictions? 

I had hoped that the Weekly Worker 
report (February 13) of the February 
8 meeting of the Communist 
Platform would clear up some of the 
ambiguities between the CPGB’s 
‘What we stand for’ and the proposed 
CP carried in the February 6 issue, 
which I noted in my letter last week. 

However, despite the panic reaction 
of the British ruing class and the Tory- 
Lib Dem-Labour alliance over the 
forthcoming Scottish independence 
referendum, and the worries of the 
Ulster Unionists about what this 
could mean for Northern Ireland, the 
CP meeting does not appear to have 
considered its own platform section 
entitled ‘The national question’. I 
mentioned the contradiction between 
WWSF and the CP with regard to the 
‘One state, one party’ principle and 
WWSF’s ambiguity with regard to 
what is meant by a “united federal 
Ireland”. However, the contradictions 
and ambiguities appear only to have 
deepened. 

John Bridge (CPGB) declares, 
according to the report, that 
“Federalism is not something that 
communists generally advocate ... 
it was a question that should be left 
open to history.” Yet there are still 
two references to federalism in the 
CPGB’s WWSF - one for a “federal 
republic of England, Scotland and 
Wales”, and one for a “united federal 
Ireland” (nature unspecified). 

However, the latter appears to have 
been dropped in the CP. Just to further 
confuse matters, back in WWSF, the 
two federal solutions appear to be 
subsumed within a third one for the 
“United States of Europe”. Yet the CP 
states that it wants a “united Europe 
under the rule of the working class” 
- ie, a unitary, not a federal Europe! 

Is it not rather unusual that the 
CP, which is a kind of united front 
with others within the Left Unity 
party, appears to have more advanced 
positions, from a CPGB perspective, 
than its own WWSF? 

Sinead Maclean 
email 

LU democracy 

I really like many of the positions 
of the Communist Platform. In 
particular the agreed motion on 
democracy is great. I like that part 
of your programme largely because 
it doesn’t define socialism in terms 
of just workers being in control of 
society (using the term, ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat’, which has been 
widely dropped due to it sounding 
extremely off-putting!). 

I also agree with “the working 
class taking the lead in the fight 
to ensure popular control over all 
aspects of society” - despite the 
efforts of middle class people like 
Russell Brand, the ability of workers 
to withdraw their labour by going 
on strike (including carrying out 
general strikes) will probably prove 
key to achieving socialism. Perhaps 
Syriza could win majority support in 
a Greek election, but under our very 
undemocratic, misnamed ‘first past 
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the post’ electoral system, Left Unity 
doing so here is virtually impossible. 

I have a question, though - 
regarding the CPGB’s ‘minimum’ and 
‘maximum’ programmes, which the 
Communist Platform’s programme 
doesn’t differentiate between. Is 
your call for “republican democracy” 
part of your minimum or maximum 
programme, or both? It seems to me 
to be of great propaganda value in 
our present society, in explaining how 
undemocratic capitalism is, but that 
the chances of it being implemented 
under capitalism is essentially nil. 

I am reminded of the Bolsheviks 
calling for a constituent assembly after 
the capitalist provisional government 
came to power in the February 
revolution in 1917 and failed to grant 
any form of democracy; then Lenin 
returning from exile and calling for 
“All power to the soviets” (with much 
higher representation for workers 
than peasants) and the subsequent 
abolition of the assembly that was 
set up after the October revolution 
when the Bolsheviks and their allies 
in the Left Socialist Revolutionaries 
lost in elections to it. 

This must not be repeated - if Left 
Unity (perhaps aligned with other 
socialists) comes to power through a 
general strike or insurrection, it would 
be vital to hold a democratic election 
(which these days means by a form 
of PR) soon afterwards (as well as 
carrying out the other improvements 
in democracy your platform suggests). 
If we don’t win such an election, the 
revolution is doomed anyway and 
it’d be better to be in opposition 
for a while than risk another 100 
years of people called ‘socialists’ 
and particularly ‘communists’ being 
regarded as undemocratic by huge 
sections of the populations of Britain 
and across the world. 

Mark Fischer’s report of the 
LU transitional national council 
(‘Assume we have a tin opener’, 
February 13), which unfortunately 
took place simultaneously with 
the Communist Platform meeting, 
omitted one significant detail - it 
was agreed (by a large margin) to 
conduct internal elections by a form 
of PR (single transferable vote). This 
may make it easier for your platform 
to get members elected, and it also 
makes a very democratic future 
socialist society which includes PR 
more likely! 

Steve Wallis 
Salford 

Silly twats 

I am glad Richard Tomasson replied 
to the self-styled Rugby Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition 
(Letters, February 13). I had thought 
to do so earlier, then concluded, 
what’s the bloody point? All this 
self-serving, ‘no borders’, liberal 
nonsense is simply a posture. It has 
no practical application while the 
class struggle exists and different 
standards of life and social/economic 
standards exist across the world. 

The only people who favour the 
free, unfettered movement of labour 
across continents and countries are 
the international capitalist class. No 
restrictions on labour, no control on 
labour, no interference with the ‘free’ 
market - these are all the hallmarks 
of the neocons and Thatcherism. 
Smashing the unions and their local 
and national controls on the supply 
of labour and regulation of the 
labour market was a key strategy 
in breaking the so-called power of 
the unions, forcing us into a race 
to the bottom. Mass influxes of 
European and Asian labour without 
roots to areas or labour traditions, 
unions, solidarity, class identity, 
etc are custom-built to break union 
organisation and standards built by 
unions in all European countries over 
generations. It’s a cock-eyed form 
of trade unionism they advocate in 
Rugby, right enough. 


But one thing is clear: Pete 
McLaren has swallowed the whole 
anti-British working class shite of 
the media and liberal state - “they 
only do the work British workers 
don’t want to do,” he cries. Really? 
Doesn’t this man know that agencies 
recruit directly from eastern Europe 
and bring east European workers 
into Britain without any chance 
whatever of British workers applying 
for the jobs? That they are kept on 
contracts which tie them to the worst 
wages and conditions and lock them 
into accommodation and transport 
arrangements which mean in the 
blink of an eye you’re off home 
and banned from the agency. The 
whole point being to stop unions 
organising, to stop the children of 
unionised workers working in these 
plants, to stop access between agency 
and employed workers, to ensure 
they live in a different place and 
don’t mix with them and to ensure 
the contracts are temporary and you 
only come here to work and do as 
you’re told. Plants operating in areas 
of high union tradition have policies 
of not employing local workers for 
that very reason. Doesn’t Rugby Tusc 
know any of this? 

Mass, unfettered migration 
of impoverished workers into 
previously union-organised working 
class communities with socialist 
traditions is not meant to further 
workers’ organisation and spread 
internationalism It is meant to break 
up communities, class-consciousness 
and union organisation and bring 
in a ‘dog eat dog’, ‘every man for 
himself’ scramble for work. Opposing 
this has nothing whatever to do with 
racialism, you silly twats; it’s got 
everything to do with understanding 
class strategy and restricting the 
labour market through control of the 
supply of labour. 

No wonder you people confront 
workers on doorsteps and on the shop 
floor and in pubs every time you open 
your liberal traps or they open theirs. 
We are worlds apart. Top marks to 
Richard. 

There noo, and I wasn’t going to 
say anything. 

From a class-struggle trade 
unionist. 

Willie Hunter 

Berwick upon Tweed 

Two sugars! 

If Svante Persson seriously believes 
that the CPGB and the Weekly Worker 
is “ explicitly dedicated to bringing 
its niche readers the latest in curious 
sectariana and hot-off-the-press 
‘leftist trainspotting’” then he has 
obviously not been paying sufficient 
attention (Letters, February 6). 

No, what our project is explicitly 
dedicated to is an open and principled 
struggle for communist, partyist unity 
in Britain, across the EU and beyond. 
Can our development of the Marxist 


programme really be seen as “curious 
sectariana”? What about our work 
on the history of the communist 
movement - crucially, the disputed 
legacy of Bolshevism? Unimportant 
tittle-tattle? What about our critique 
of the drab and uninspiring Trotskyism 
that has come to dominate the British 
left? Our work on imperialism? What 
about our informed struggle against 
broad parties and against the idea 
that revolutionaries should limit their 
politics to what is deemed acceptable 
to the reformist and nationalist 
right? What about our letters page, 
where comrades with such radically 
opposed views as Corey Ansel (whose 
recent contribution was a letter, not 
a commissioned opinion piece) and 
Svante himself can write in and 
express their criticisms of our work? 
Would not Workers Power become 
slightly more interesting, given such 
a facility? 

Like all of the best publications 
in the history of our movement 
- and in clear distinction to the 
largely unreadable mass of leftwing 
publications today - we place such 
stress on the politics of the existing 
left groups not out of self-indulgent 
titillation, but as a way of fighting for 
something viable that can transform 
the workers’ movement as a whole. 
If the comrade regards such things 
as “sectariana”, then it says far more 
about the state of Marxist politics 
today than it does about us. Moreover, 
while the Weekly Worker's readership 
is certainly “niche” when it comes to 
society as a whole, it is easily one of 
the most read Marxist publications in 
the Anglophone world. This is not to 
boast: we on the Marxist left need to 
aim high and should be doing much, 
much better. That, as they say, is the 
plan. 

Long ago, during a CPGB debate 
with the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty, an AWL comrade accused 
the Weekly Worker of being little more 
than a gossip rag, just like comrade 
Persson does today. A CPGB comrade 
immediately handed her a copy of 
that particular week’s issue, and in 
front of all those present, asked her 
to point to one piece of actual gossip 
in that edition. If she succeeded, then 
the comrade would donate £10 to the 
AWL fighting fund. Unfortunately, she 
could find not identify anything that 
could be described in that way - the 
issue in question was “far better than 
usual”, she said. 

With this in mind, if comrade 
Persson can locate any “curious 
sectariana” in this week’s issue, then 
I will donate a tenner - 100 Swedish 
krona - to the Arbetarmakt fund and 
buy him a coffee when I next see 
him. Should he fail, then I would 
suggest that he donate that amount to 
the Weekly Worker fund. Two sugars, 
please! 

Ben Lewis 
South Wales 


Communist University 2014 

Saturday August 16 to Saturday August 23 inclusive 

Goldsmiths University 
Surrey House Annexe, 80 Lewisham Way, 
New Cross, London, SE14 6PB 
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CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday February 23, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, chapter 25, section 5, part E: ‘The British 
agricultural proletariat’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology: the science of mythology 
Tuesday February 25, 6.15pm: ‘The magic of law in Upper 
Amazonia’. Speaker: Harry Walker. 

88 Fleet Street, London EC4 (next to St Bride’s church, 5 minutes walk 
from Blackfriars tube). Admission free, but donations appreciated. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Women’s Assembly 

Saturday February 22,10am to 5pm: Conference, Conway Hall, 25 
Red Lion Square, London WC1. 

Organised by the People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Water-cannon austerity 

Monday February 24, 6.30pm: Public meeting, Centre for 
Commercial Law Studies, Queen Mary University, 67-69 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London WC2. 

Organised by Defend the Right to Protest: www. 
defendtherighttoprotest.org. 

The idea of Israel 

Wednesday February 26, 7pm: Book launch, Mosaic Rooms, Tower 
House, 226 Cromwell Road, London SW5. Discussion with Ilan Pappe 
of his new book The idea of Israel: a major new history of Zionism 
and Israel. 

Organised by Mosaic Rooms: www.mosaicrooms.org/the-idea-of-israel. 

Home rule crisis and World War I 

Wednesday February 26, 7.30pm: Talk, Five Leaves Bookshop, 14a 
Long Row, Nottingham NG1. Talk by Pat Murphy of the Nottingham 
Irish Studies Group. £3, including refreshments. 

Organised by Nottingham Irish Studies Group: 
www.nottinghamisg.org.uk. 

Miners’ Great Strike 

Thursday February 27 to Sunday March 2: Photo display and 
miners’ banners commemorating the coal strike of 1984-85, Tyneside 
Irish Club, Gallowgate, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1. 

Organised by North East National Union of Mineworkers: 0191 384 3515. 

Remember the miners’ strike 

Saturday March 1, time tbc: Speakers, live music, buffet and sketches, 
Red Shed (Wakefield Labour Club), 18 Vicarage Street, Wakefield. 
Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

A better way 

Saturday March 8,11am: Protest at Lib Dem spring conference, 

York (route to be confirmed). 

Organised by Yorkshire and Humber TUC: nfoster@tuc.org.uk. 

Still the enemy within 

Saturday March 8,12 noon to 9pm: Commemoration event, RichMix, 
35 Bethnal Green Road, London El (nearest tubes: Shoreditch, 
Liverpool Street). Marking the 30th anniversary of the 1984-85 miners’ 
strike. Forums, debates, film, photo exhibition and art. 

Organised by Still the Enemy Within: 
www. facebook. com/ StillEnemyWithinDay. 

Radical London walking tour 

Saturday March 8: Political walking tour of the East End on 
International Women’s Day with Lindsey German and John Rees. Stop 
the War Coalition members only: email members@stopwar.org.uk 
with ‘Radical London’ in the subject line to RSVP. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Socialist films 

Sunday March 9, 11am: Screening, Bolivar Hall, 54 Grafton Way, 
London W1. Michael Winterbottom’s The shock doctrine (UK, 79 
minutes) and Michael Tynan’s The doctors ’ revolution (Cuba/UK, 29 
minutes). Followed by discussion. 

Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: 
www.socialistfilm.blogspot.com. 

100 years of war 

Monday March 10, 7.30pm: Brent Stop the War Coalition AGM, 
Rumi’s Cave, 26 Willesden Lane, London NW6. ‘The year ahead for 
anti-war movement’ with Lindsey German, STWC national convenor. 
Organised by Brent STWC: brent@stopwar.org.uk. 

St Patrick’s Day and the Irish in England 

Wednesday March 12, 7.30pm: Discussion, Five Leaves Bookshop, 
14a Long Row, Nottingham NG1. Speaker: Marc Scully. £3 on the 
door, including refreshments. 

Organised by the Nottingham Irish Studies Group: 
www.nottinghamisg.org.uk. 

People’s Assembly 

Saturday March 15,10am to 5pm: National recall conference, 
Emmanuel Centre, 9-23 Marsham Street, London SW1. Delegates 
from supporting groups, plus observers: £5. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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LABOUR 


Everything to play for 

The fight for the soul of the Labour Party has only just begun. Stan Keable of Labour Party Marxists 
reports on the Collins review 



Trade union influence: still there but weakened 


E xpectations of the demise of 
the Labour Party’s trade union 
link are greatly exaggerated. 
Those on the left who stand aloof 
from the party because its leadership 
is rightwing, or campaign for trade 
unions to disaffiliate, are running away 
from the fight for socialist politics in 
the party and merely leaving the right 
in control. The deficiencies in the party 
are as old as the party itself. 

Lord Sainsbury’s Blairite proteges 
promoted by the Progress organisation 
will be disappointed that their political 
careers will continue to be tainted 
by association with the collective 
decision-making so essential to 
working class democracy. Stephen 
Bush, a “contributing editor to 
Progress”, describes the link as “a 
relationship that should never have 
started in the first place” and writes 
of “the party founders’ historic error 
in building a relationship with trade 
unions and not trade unionists”. 1 

Peter Taaffe’s Socialist Party in 
England and Wales - the ex-Militant 
Tendency majority who ran away from 
the fight to win the Labour Party to 
socialism - is unable to sustain its 
self-serving line that Labour has 
already been transformed into a purely 
bourgeois party, just because they are 
out of it. Labour’s death as any kind of 
workers’ party is now postponed for a 
further five years: “... if implemented, 
the Collins review will mean the 
destruction of the last remnants of the 
trade unions’ organised presence within 
the Labour Party ... this will conclude 
the already advanced transformation 
of Labour into one more party of big 
business.” 2 So the struggle in the party 
is not over? A pity you have given up 
the ghost, comrades. 

After implementation of the Collins 
proposals, the unions will retain their 
12 NEC seats and their 50% share of 
conference votes. Labour will remain 
a “bourgeois workers’ party” (Lenin’s 
famous description) - a product of the 
workers’ movement, but dominated 
by parliamentary leaders with pro¬ 
capitalist politics. Its bourgeois pole 
is dominant and its working class 
pole is subordinate, but that is nothing 
new. The trade union bureaucrats can 
sometimes prevent changes that do not 
suit them, but it is the Parliamentary 
Labour Party (PLP) which rules, and 
the ‘leader’ who rules the PLP - and 
that is nothing new either. The PLP 
can safely ignore conference decisions 
- but that anti-democratic Labour 
‘principle’ was formally endorsed as 
long ago as the 1907 party conference. 

The proposed ‘democratisation’ 
of the party will leave the MPs, not 
the party, choosing the candidates for 
leader and deputy leader, before the 
rest of us get to vote for a candidate 
not of our choice - again that is nothing 
new. The extensive patronage powers 
of the party leader to give away 
jobs is not mentioned by Collins, so 
the Fiihrerprinzip will continue its 
corrupting influence: MPs’ loyalty 
goes to the leader, not the party - once 
more nothing new. 

In short, there was no golden age of 
‘real Labour’. Labourism was hobbled 
by capitalist politics from the beginning 
- Liberal Party politics, to be precise 3 
- along with a trade union movement 
dominated by a self-serving, privileged 
bureaucracy. However, this unfortunate 
situation is not inevitable. 

The fight to democratise and rebuild 
our unions and our party, and transform 
them into effective instruments of 


working class struggle, is inseparable 
from the fight to win the active support 
of the working class majority for the 
socialist political programme. Without 
this, capitalism cannot be superseded 
positively. Those who claim that the 
party cannot possibly be transformed 
might just as well argue that those 
other mass organisations produced by 
our class, the trade unions, cannot be 
transformed, or that the working class 
cannot be won for socialism. 

The party has been saddled with 
rightwing, pro-capitalist leaders, 
whether trade union bureaucrats or 
professional careerist politicians, since 
the foundation of the original Labour 
Representation Committee in 1900. 
But there is no good reason why this 
must be so. It is certainly not because 
the right wing has such a good political 
programme for our class. Every Labour 
government to date has demoralised 
and weakened the workers’ movement 
and paved the way for the return of a 
Tory government. 

It is not that the Labour right 
deserves to win, but the Labour 
left deserves to lose - so long as it 
prioritises short-term vote-winning 
and the return of a Labour government 
above the long-term struggle to win 
active majority support for working 
class socialism. Yes, we need to elect 
socialist MPs, to act as tribunes of 
the people, as the voice of those in 
struggle. But we need an Ed Miliband 
government attempting to establish a 
“responsible capitalism” like a hole 
in the head. 

If and when the left becomes strong 
in the party, the capitalist media can 
be relied upon to pull out all the stops 
to make Labour ’unelectable’, and the 
careerists of the Labour right can be 
expected to jump ship, as they did in 
the 1980s. Good riddance! Better still, 
we should drive out the pro-capitalist 
politicians as class enemies within our 
movement, starting with those who 
collaborate with the present Tory-led 
coalition government. 

Socialist strategy towards Labour 
should not be entryism, seeking to 
split the left away at an opportune 
moment. That would leave the party 
in the hands of the right. No, our aim 
must be to win the party for working 
class liberation, for socialist politics, 
for Marxism, and kick out the pro¬ 


capitalist right. Rebuilding and re¬ 
educating our movement and our 
class from its present politically weak 
condition must be done in opposition 
to a capitalist government of any 
stripe, not in servile loyalty to ‘our’ 
capitalist government. 

Collins 

Lord Ray Collins’s final report, 4 
endorsed by Labour’s national 
executive committee on February 4, 
will be rubber-stamped by the party’s 
March 1 two-hour special ‘conference’ 
with the backing of delegates 
representing the three largest affiliated 
unions: Unite, GMB and Unison. No 
amendments will be allowed. Only 
one vote will be taken: ‘yes’ or ‘no’. 
The annual conferences, with their 
potential for rank-and-file rebellion, 
have been successfully by-passed. 

Months of behind-the-scenes 
negotiations between trade union 
bureaucrats, on one side, and Ed 
Miliband and his apparatchiks and 
would-be capitalist ministers, on the 
other, reportedly described by an 
unnamed shadow cabinet member as 
a “rollercoaster”, 5 have predictably 
produced a rotten compromise which 
reflects the present balance of forces 
in the party. The outcome leaves the 
trade union link intact, but weakened, 
and is correctly characterised by 
Socialist Appeal - the ex-Militant 
Tendency minority who opted to stay 
in the party - as a mere “rejigging of 
internal party procedures”. 6 

Nevertheless, the Collins proposals, 
Ed Miliband claims, are “the biggest 
changes to who can become involved 
in the Labour Party since probably its 
formation. 7 So what are these changes? 

Firstly, the three-part electoral 
college for leader and deputy leader 
elections - one third each for CLPs, 
affiliates and PLP - is abolished, so that 
only individuals can vote, and all votes 
count equally, whether cast by an MP, 
a party member, an affiliated supporter 
or a registered supporter (see below). 
No longer will some individuals have 
multiple votes - one as a party member, 
another as a trade union levy-payer, 
a third as a member of an affiliated 
socialist society, for example. But this 
much vaunted ‘democratisation’ is 
marred by the fact that the PLP gets 
to choose the candidates. So the Omov 


election in the party is preceded by MPs 
voting to select a short list of candidates. 

In the few days before the February 4 
NEC meeting, the threshold percentage 
of MPs required to get nominated was 
knocked down by the trade union side 
from Collins’s original 25% to 20% 
- which Miliband announced in his 
January 31 Guardian interview - and 
then to the 15% endorsed by the NEC. 
So some hard bargaining took place. But 
it produced a rotten compromise, which 
leaves the PLP in charge of the party - a 
far cry from the democracy we need. 

Secondly, when the five-year 
transition period is complete, affiliation 
fees will only be accepted by the party 
from individual levy-payers who have 
opted into affiliation. At present, all 
affiliated levy-payers get a vote in party 
leader and deputy leader elections. From 
the end of 2014, only those levy-payers 
will be eligible to vote who have chosen 
to become “affiliated supporters” (at no 
extra cost), confirmed their allegiance 
to (unspecified) “Labour values” and 
linked up with a local party organisation 
in a constituency where they are on the 
electoral register. Those who “opt in” 
to the affiliated levy but do not bother 
to become affiliated supporters will be 
disenfranchised. 

Alongside the full party member 
and the affiliated supporter, there 
will be a new, or rather an amended, 
category of “registered supporter”. 
They too must affirm their “Labour 
values”, appear on the electoral 
register and be linked to their local 
CLR They have no other rights than 
voting in a leader and deputy leader 
election, and in a “closed primary”, 
should one be organised. Leader 
elections may be few and far between, 
and the only closed primary planned 
so far is to select Labour’s candidate 
for London mayor in 2015. If I read 
Collins correctly, registered supporters 
must sign up afresh and pay a £3 admin 
fee each time they wish to get a vote in 
a party election. Whether his ‘bait’ of 
occasional voting rights will draw new 
blood towards the party, as Miliband 
hopes, remains very doubtful. The 


A pologies to comrades who 
may have posted us a 
donation over the last few days 
- a mix-up has resulted in the non¬ 
receipt of our mail, so I can’t give 
you the public acknowledgement 
you all deserve! 

But I can report that - just too 
late to be included in last week’s 
column - we received two nice 
donations through the post earlier. 
There was a fantastic £75 cheque 
from our modest friend, comrade 
RG, who does not believe in 
saying anything about himself 
or even including an explanatory 
note; and another cheque for £25 
from TR, who has also set up a 
standing order for £30 a month. As 
the first of those regular payments 
has already landed in our bank 
account, TR has donated £55 in 
a week. 

There were a further five 
standing order payments - 


previous category of “supporters”, 
who paid no fee, but were promised 
voting rights if their number rose to 
50,000, only reached 20,000 and has 
now been junked. 

Only two NEC members, Christine 
Shawcroft and Dennis Skinner, 
voted against the Collins report on 
February 4, and one of the six Unite 
delegates, Martin Meyer, abstained. 
Afterwards, on February 13, the Unite 
executive council met and endorsed 
the proposals. Miliband had told 
The Guardian that he “would look 
at the structure of conference in the 
future”, but the offending words 
about reviewing the number of trade 
union NEC seats and the percentage 
of conference vote had been removed 
from the final document. 

Unite is linking its regional political 
committees and political activists 
with the largest workplace branches 
to encourage its members to tick the 
necessary boxes to become affiliated 
supporters and move on from that to 
full party membership. The current 
Labour Party membership is about 
186,000, equal to about 13% of Unite 
members alone. 

All this means that if trade unionists 
get busy, affiliated supporters and new 
recruits could substantially outnumber 
existing party members, demolishing 
the argument that the union share 
of conference votes and NEC seats 
should be reduced. So take courage, 
comrades: the fight is not over. We 
have everything to play for • 

Notes 

1. ‘Harry Potter and the question of party 
reform’, February 4: www.progressonline.org. 
uk/2014/02/04/harry-potter-and-the-question-of- 
party-reform. 

2. www.socialistparty.org.uk/issue/797/18123. 

3. Keir Hardie’s 1892 election manifesto, when he 
was elected to the Commons for the first time as 
MP for South West Ham, declared: “I have all my 
life given an independent support to the Liberal 
Party ... I am in agreement with the present 
programme of the Liberal Party.” 

4. http://s.bsd.net/labouruk/default/page/file/ 
a84a677f479406989c_pom6b5w60.pdf. 

5. The Guardian February 4. 

6. Socialist Appeal February 5. 

7. Interview in The Guardian January 31. 


£140 in all - plus three PayPal 
donations amounting to £65, so 
a further £235 came in this week 
towards our February fighting 
fund. All that takes our running 
total to £743. But that is less than 
half of the £1,500 we need and 
there is only just over a week to 
go. Hopefully some of that will 
already be waiting for us when we 
do eventually get the latest mail, 
but that will still leave us quite a 
bit short, I should think. 

How about some more of you 
online readers helping us out? 
Incredibly there were exactly 
12,000 of you last week, but, as 
I’ve said, only three made use of 
our PayPal facility. Anyone like to 
follow their lead? • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Follow the lead 
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Pox on both houses 

What is the communist stance in relation to the Scottish referendum? Sarah McDonald urges a boycott 



Scottish pound: is there a plan B? 


T he last few weeks have seen 
Scotland featured a good deal 
on front pages and in editorials. 
In the build-up to the September 18 
referendum on independence, things 
are getting heated. First, David 
Cameron makes his speech - spun as 
being addressed to the rest of the UK 
- about making Scotland feel all loved 
and wanted. Cameron’s PR people 
clearly thought delivering the speech at 
the Olympic stadium in London would 
remind people of their pride at seeing 
Mo Farah and Jessica Ennis - not to 
mention Scottish cyclist Chris Hoy - 
take home gold for ‘Team GB’. 

In doing so Cameron came across 
in Scotland as a bit of an English 
twat. The response from the Scottish 
National Party tops - the ‘high heid 
yins’ - was, ‘Why don’t you come 
up here and say that, if you think 
you’re hard enough?’ (or words to 
that effect). In all seriousness, every 
time David Cameron or some other 
cabinet minister opens their mouth 
on the Scottish question, it wins over 
more people to the ‘yes’ campaign. 

Backing him up, the treasury 
published an analysis paper suggesting 
that there is “no evidence” that a 
currency union between an independent 
Scotland and England could work. This 
view is supported by the ‘impartial’ 
leading civil servant, Sir Nicholas 
MacPherson, who would strongly 
advise a future UK government against 
entering such a union. This will have 
come as a significant blow to Alex 
Salmond, who wants to keep the pound 
as part of a currency union with the rest 
of the UK, while enjoying complete 
sovereignty. In the event of a ‘yes’ 
vote, the UK government would be 
“unlikely” to accept such an agreement 
and a future Scottish government 
would, in such circumstances, have 
to relinquish control over interest rates 
and borrowing levels. 

George Osborne then weighed 
in. His speech claimed that currency 
unions are based on either an 
arrangement between an advanced 
country and a subordinate country or 
the pooling of sovereignty. In other 
words, Osborne (with the agreement 
of the cabinet and also, one presumes, 
the shadow cabinet) is playing bad 
cop to Cameron’s (albeit ‘I’m a bit 
of a twat’) good cop. Because of its 
control of the Bank of England, it is 
the UK government that sets interest 
rates. In financial terms, Osborne is 
saying, ‘You can have your divorce, 
but we’re keeping the house, the car 
and the Elvis records.’ 

Salmond’s response is to stick up 
two fingers, blow a raspberry and say 
that Scotland would renege on its debt 
- in order to reassure the markets the 
UK government has stated it would 
cover all such debt. Of course, such 
a move by an Edinburgh government 
would not play well with the European 
Union and world markets, and, as a 
result, Scotland would essentially be 
reduced to the status of a third-world 
country in such circumstances. 

Then came the intervention of Jose 
Manuel Barroso. According to the 
president of the European Commission, 
the acceptance of an independent 
Scotland into the European Union 
would be “extremely difficult, if 
not impossible”, 1 as its membership 
would have to be approved by every 
member-state. Of course, several EU 
countries - he specified Spain - have 
their own national antagonisms, and 
the accession of a breakaway Scotland 
would set an unfortunate precedent 
from their point of view (the Spanish 
government has made clear that an 
independent Scotland would have a 


“mountain of problems”). 

But the SNP’s deputy first minister, 
Nicola Sturgeon, is undeterred. She is 
adamant that Scotland will succeed in 
negotiating its membership of the EU 
after a vote for separation: “Scotland 
is part of the European Union - we’ve 
been part of it for 40 years. Europe 
and the EU is an organisation which 
has existed to expand, not contract... 
There’s not a single member-state that 
says it will try to block Scotland being 
a continuing member.” 2 

On the rise 

It is fair to say that the Better Together 
‘no’ camp will be taking some comfort 
from the statements of such figures as 
MacPherson and Barroso. But as the 
British establishment ups its game 
to counter possible inroads by the 
‘yes’ campaign, the perception that 
Scotland is being bullied by more 
powerful forces may actually bolster 
the separatist cause. 

In the light of all this, is support 
for Scottish independence on the 
rise? Recent polls suggest that this 
is unequivocally the case. Those 
conducted by TRS BMRB show 
support for a ‘yes’ rising from 26% 
in November 2013 to 29% in January 
2014. 3 Ipsos Mori has support for 
independence standing at 34% 4 , 
similar to the findings of YouGov. 
So it is certainly the case that the 
‘yes’ campaign is gaining ground. 
In Scotland, there is undoubtedly an 
attitudinal shift within certain sections 
of society. Back in the 1980s, at the 
height of Thatcherism, the SNP was 
commonly regarded, at least by left 
and liberal types, as ‘tartan Tories’. 
A little ironic, given that the most 
ardent leftwing advocates of Scottish 
secession cite this period as the time 
when Scotland suffered hugely at the 
hands of a Conservative government 
with no democratic mandate north of 
the border. 

Although 34% is still a long way 
from a majority, those who are banking 
on the prevalence of the status quo 
would do well to take heed of these 
shifting allegiances. During the 1990s 
and into the 2000s the SNP saw 
increased support from the working 
class and the youth - in no small part 
as a response to disillusionment with 
the Labour Party (and the failure of the 
left to fill the void). This saw formerly 
safe Labour seats in the working class 
heartlands fall into the hands of the 
nationalists. Now, to an extent, support 


for the SNP and, more poignantly (the 
two are not to be confused), support 
for independence coming from liberal, 
creative types - writers, artists, actors 
and the like - has been more marked. 
It is now often perceived as the 
‘progressive’ side of the argument in 
such circles. 

In addition, many trade unionists 
support the ‘yes’ agenda, while 
some minor former Labour Party 
figures have also defected to the 
independence camp. For its part, the 
Scottish Trades Union Congress has 
not taken an official position. While 
it has been a long-time supporter of 
devolution, independence is regarded 
as a step too far, especially in terms of 
maintaining its relationship with the 
Labour Party. In a piece in the New 
Statesman , the STUC’s Dave Moxham 
sits uncomfortably on the fence, trying 
to have us believe that the national 
question is of no concern to trade 
unionists: “The constitution stands 
apart from things like workplace 
protection because people don’t 
become trade unionists in order to win 
independence or stay in the UK. If we 
were to declare for a ‘yes’ vote or a ‘no’ 
vote, we’d be projecting a complicated 
dynamic in binary terms. Where would 
that leave those constituent unions who 
voted differently?” 

It is unsurprising in the current 
period to see trade unionists take 
such a shallow, economistic approach 
to political issues, where its members, 
a section of the organised working 
class, should be using their collective 
strength to fight for their own interests. 
The New Statesman , in its introduction 
to the article, quotes the Scottish leader 
of the National Union of Mineworkers 
in the 1980s, Mick McGahey, for 
whom the principle of working class 
unity was the starting point when 
addressing the Scottish national 
question: the Scots are “entitled to 
decide the form and power of their 
own institutions”, he said at a specially 
convened trade union conference on 
devolution. “But Scottish workers 
have more in common with London 
dockers, Durham miners and Sheffield 
engineers than they have ever had with 
Scottish barons and landlord traitors.” 5 

The national question is not, as 
some political philistines would have 
it, a ‘bourgeois concern’ that has 
nothing to do with the working class. 
If we want our class to become the 
future ruling class it must be capable 
of dealing with more than immediate 


economic demands and come up with 
answers to questions regarding state 
power. The Socialist Workers Party, 
for example, sees the question mainly 
in terms of ruling class power - the 
break-up of the UK state would be 
a blow to British imperialism. True, 
but as we have written ad nauseum in 
this paper, it would also deliver a blow 
to the historically constituted British 
working class. 

This is something that is ignored 
by most of the left in Scotland and 
increasingly in England and Wales. 
The idea that Scotland has a long 
tradition of anti-imperialism, as the 
downtrodden victim of the English, 
has taken hold in Scottish (and liberal 
English) consciousness. From the 
myths surrounding the clearances 
perpetrated by the English (not Scottish 
lairds) to the amnesia concerning the 
most bloodthirsty Scottish regiments 
in British colonial armies, there is 
widespread ignorance (or at least the 
appearance of ignorance) about the 
integration of Scotland into the highly 
successful British imperialist project, 
albeit as a junior partner. 

This fairy tale is given a new twist 
by Colin Fox, co-spokesperson of 
the Scottish Socialist Party. In the 
February 11 edition of the Morning 
Star , comrade Fox comments: 

So what are the perceived 
advantages of independence for 
working class Scots? The list is 
a long one. There would be no 
measures like the hated bedroom 
tax here after independence, no 
privatisation of Royal Mail, no 
more poll tax experimentation, 
no more blaming immigrants and 
claimants for an economic crisis 
caused by City bankers, no more 
Trident nuclear missiles stationed 
on the Clyde, no more Scottish 
soldiers sent to die in Iraq or 
Afghanistan and above all no more 
hated Tory governments. Scotland 
would, according to the latest 
OECD report, be the eighth richest 
country in the world. 

This does beg the question, what planet 
is the comrade living on? The idea that 
Scottish independence would lead 
to the end of austerity, privatisation 
and xenophobia (because all Scottish 
people are genetically anti-racist) and 
the transformation of Scottish troops 
(who would never again fight in a war 
of the ruling class), not to mention 


the abolition of capitalist economic 
crises, is nonsense on stilts. If the 
aforementioned threats from the Bank 
of England and precarious relationship 
with the EU were not enough, would 
not the Celtic tiger economies be 
a lesson worth studying? This is 
nothing more than a wish list - and an 
uninspiring one at that. 

Federal republic 

On a more positive note, the Star's 
February 5 editorial, entitled ‘Scotland 
needs a better debate’, adopted a far 
better position: 

There is a progressive case for 
maintaining the unity of the peoples 
of Scotland, England and Wales, 
based on their common interests 
and working class organisations 
.... There is also a progressive case 
for maximising devolved powers 
to parliaments in Scotland, Wales 
and to the English regions, so 
that they can act in people’s real 
interests without splitting us apart 
in the face of monopoly capital. The 
failure of both official campaigns 
to advance them is why neither 
deserves victory on September 18 
this year. 

This ‘pox on both houses’ is a 
welcome stance from the Morning 
Star and its Communist Party of 
Britain - although I am not sure that 
the CPB will not in the end be drawn 
to vote ‘no’. It pushes the principle of 
working class unity, acknowledging 
the common history, common 
organisations and common interests 
of workers in Britain. But it does not 
ignore the national question in Britain 
and calls for the greater autonomy of 
Scotland and Wales through further 
devolution. 

However, the CPGB goes further 
and calls for a federal republic as a 
means of addressing the national 
question, while promoting maximum 
unity (though we do not propose 
federalism as a principle, in general). 
Note also the second word in the 
phrase, ‘federal republic’. It is 
important the working class pushes 
for maximum democracy - the 
abolition of the monarchy, the secret 
state, the unwritten constitution and 
the unelected second chamber - in its 
struggle to win power and transform 
itself into a ruling class. 

That is why the last sentence in 
the above editorial is important. 
Neither camp fights for the interests 
of the working class and we can give 
support to neither. If the left were 
stronger, it could have carried more 
sway in this debate. It could and should 
have fought a militant campaign for 
republicanism, for the democratic right 
to self-determination and the principle 
of working class unity, encapsulated 
precisely in this demand for a federal 
republic. Obviously none of this is 
on offer from either Alex Salmond 
or David Cameron. That is why we 
urge workers in Scotland to rally to the 
cause of working class independence 
... and, in the meantime, a boycott of 
the September 18 referendum • 

Notes 

1. www.bbc.co.uk/news/uk-scotland-scotland- 
politics-26215963. 

2. www.thecourier.co.uk/news/scotland/common- 
sense-will-prevail-sturgeon-1.227128. 

3. http://uk.reuters.com/article/2014/02/02/ 
uk-scotland-referendum-poll- 
idUKBREAl 108U20140202. 

4. www.ipsos-mori.com/researchpublications/ 
researcharchive/3310/Support-for-Scottish- 
independence-goes-up-in-latest-Ipsos-MORJSTV- 
News-poll.aspx. 

5. www.newstatesman.com/politics/2013/04/ 
how-scottish-trade-unions-are-shifting-favour- 
independence. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Official ‘communists’ split unions 

It is impossible to overstate the crisis facing the SACP, writes Peter Manson 



I n order to defend its popular front 
with the African National Congress, 
the South African Communist Party 
has embarked upon a deliberate and 
criminal policy of splitting the Congress 
of South African Trade Unions. 

These three organisations - the 
ANC itself, the SACP and Cosatu - 
make up the tripartite alliance, which, 
under ANC hegemony, is supposed to 
be leading the “national democratic 
revolution” that will end “racialised 
inequality”; and, as the SACP never 
tires of telling us, this is supposedly 
“the most direct route to socialism” in 
South Africa. The reality, of course, is 
rather different. 

Inequality is today greater than it 
was in 1994, the year the ANC formed 
the first post-apartheid government. 
The ANC’s manifesto for the coming, 
May 7, general election proudly boasts 
that over the last five years “More of 
our people have been lifted out of 
extreme poverty” - only another few 
million to go then. Meanwhile, capital 
has never felt more secure, thanks to 
the ANC government’s neoliberal 
policies of cuts and privatisation - 
often fronted by ministers who are 
SACP members, as it happens. 

It was always going to be only 
a matter of time before sections of 
the poor and working class began to 
rebel. And, embarrassingly for the 
popular front, that rebellion is not only 
raging in the run-up to the election, 
but significantly it has occurred in 
the very heart of the trade union 
movement. Cosatu affiliates are now 
fundamentally split between ANC/ 
SACP loyalists and oppositionists. 

Prevarication 

The current stand-off began when 
Cosatu general secretary Zwelinzima 
Vavi was suspended from his post 
in October 2013 - ostensibly over 
an affair with an office worker, but 
in reality the SACP establishment 
wanted rid of a man who had become 
far too critical of the ANC over its 
attacks on union members and the 
working class as a whole. But Vavi, 
an SACP oppositionist, had struck a 
chord and his suspension led to calls 
for a Cosatu special congress - not just 
to reinstate Vavi, but to reverse the 
federation’s pro-ANC positions and 
remove all ANC apologists. 

Although in the end nine of the 
19 Cosatu affiliates demanded a 
congress, the leadership prevaricated, 
quoting “practicalities” and “expense”. 
The constitution states that a special 
national congress (SNC) must be called 
if a third of affiliates demand one, 
nevertheless, on February 10 the central 
executive committee met and for the 
first time gave a straight ‘no’ to the 
call. According to the official Cosatu 
statement, “The CEC raised problems 
which an SNC would cause affiliates, 
including financial constraints, a full 
programme of other events, election 
work and the fact that this is the year of 
the central committee. In this context 
the meeting decided to decline the 
request for an SNC.” 1 

Not even an attempt to excuse 
the failure to comply with 
Cosatu’s own constitution, note. 
Instead, the CEC went onto the 
offensive - first and foremost 
against the National Union of 
Metalworkers of South Africa 
(Numsa), which in December 
held its own special congress 
in response to the Cosatu 
leadership’s blatant 
abrogation of duty - not 
only in relation to its 
constitution, but in 
relation to the ANC- 
led attacks on the i 


working class. Over 1,000 delegates, 
representing 330,000 Numsa 
members, voted unanimously to fight 
for a new Cosatu leadership and, just 
as significantly, for the withdrawal 
of all support from the ANC. It also 
decided that, since “the chance of 
winning back the SACP for the 
struggle for working class power” was 
“very remote”, Numsa would attempt 
to set up both a fighting “united front” 
and a “movement for socialism” that, 
in due course, would lead to a new 
working class party. 

Because the union’s new stance was 
deemed to be against “Cosatu policy”, 
the CEC determined to write to Numsa 
demanding it “give reasons why it 
should not be suspended or expelled 
from the federation”. It also “agreed 
to write to the other eight unions who 
requested the SNC to ask them to 
clarify their views on Numsa’s special 
congress declaration and resolutions”. 
In other words, distance yourself from 
Numsa or you’ll all be out on your ear. 

But if the Cosatu bureaucrats were 
hoping to isolate Numsa, this move 
had the opposite effect. The nine rebel 
unions immediately issued a joint 
statement (which at least Cosatu has 
posted on its website) supporting the 
metalworkers’ stance in all respects: 
“Only an SNC will unite Cosatu, 
reinvigorate it and provide a leadership 
that can robustly defend workers’ 
interests,” it declared. “The current 
leadership faction is running away from 
an SNC because they know that the vast 
majority of workers, including in their 
own unions, want a militant, democratic 
and fighting Cosatu, with a leadership 
including Zwelinzima Vavi at the helm 
to fight for their interests. For these 
reasons we will continue to campaign 
for a special national congress and we 
will use all constitutional and legal 
means to do so.” 2 

Numsa has already begun moves 
to force Cosatu to comply with its 
constitution. Talking of which, Cosatu 
itself has employed solicitors to advise 
on moves against Vavi. The charges 
against him have moved far beyond 
those concerning “inappropriate use” 
of the federation’s premises (having 
sex with an employee) and now 
encompass “irregularities” and 
a “conflict of interest” over 
the purchase of the new 
Cosatu headquarters. It is 
implied that Cosatu paid 
over the odds for the new 
premises to the advantage 
of companies linked to 
Vavi’s stepdaughter and 
wife. 

I would simply point 
out that, irrespective of the 
validity of these charges, 
they are very convenient for 
the ANC/SACP loyalists. But 
it has to be said that 
the 


rebel unions are not quite so convincing 
in their point-blank dismissal of 
them as they are when it comes to 
the accusations against Numsa. For 
example, they state in relation to the 
decision to cut off support from the 
ANC and SACP: “If the workers in 
a union decide to elaborate or change 
existing policy, surely they cannot be 
restricted because it might be different 
from an existing Cosatu policy? How 
would a Cosatu policy ever change if 
this was outlawed?” 

Numsa also stands accused of 
“poaching” members from other 
unions - it has stated it will attempt 
to recruit in a number of industries. 
But the nine correctly point out that 
all unions have expanded beyond 
their original remit as a result of the 
close connection between different 
industries, especially given the 
fact that most workers are actually 
unorganised: “What this means is 
that there are very large overlaps 
in every sector, and is why Cosatu 
affiliates need to review their scope 
and find ways of organising workers 
in the most effective manner.” It asks: 
“Instead of attacking Numsa, why are 
the current leadership faction unable to 
look forwards, and think about how to 
recruit the more than 70% of workers 
in our country who are not organised 
by any union?” 

The statement concludes: “The 
attacks on Numsa are designed to 
isolate an affiliate that has questioned 
a number of fundamental policies 
and entrench an unambiguous 
class orientation, and is prepared to 
challenge the thinking of the ruling 
class .... Let it be said, loud and clear, 
Numsa have endorsed the position 
shared by all the nine Cosatu affiliates 
who remain wholly committed to 
building a democratic, worker- 
controlled and independent Cosatu.” 

Whither the SACP? 

It is clear then that the SACP is losing 
its once firm grip over the unions. 
Many leading trade unionists may still 
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be party members, including among 
the rebels, but more and more they are 
becoming oppositionists. Hence the 
revolt over the SNC is taking place 
within the other 10 affiliates, including 
those headed by the most obdurate 
ANC loyalists. 

For example, the National 
Education, Health and Allied Workers 
Union (Nehawu) was first off the 
block condemning Numsa for having 
“blatantly undermined the standing 
decisions of Cosatu” and effectively 
called for Numsa’s expulsion. But 
this provoked an upsurge in Nehawu 
that could see that union’s position 
reversed. As for the National Union 
of Mineworkers, once the proud 
organiser of South Africa’s most 
militant workers, it has lost literally 
thousands of members, as miners have 
deserted it in droves for the rebel (non- 
Cosatu) Association of Miners and 
Construction Union (Amcu). 

The NUM’s continued attachment 
to the ANC led to an increasing 
tendency away from militant action 
and things came to a head when the 
police brutally shot dead 34 miners 
at Marikana in August 2012. Like the 
SACP, the NUM leadership blamed the 
Amcu “counterrevolutionaries” for the 
deaths and refused to utter even a word 
of criticism of the police for their use 
of automatic weapons against strikers. 
No wonder there has been an anti-ANC 
upswell amongst rank and file NUM 
members - just like the mood within 
the Chemical, Energy, Paper, Printing, 
Wood and Allied Workers Union, where 
four of the seven regions are in rebellion 
against the loyalist leadership. 

So you can see why the Cosatu 
bureaucracy has refused to convene 
an SNC. If it were called today, then it 
is a distinct possibility that the whole 
lot would be booted out. And - just as 
serious a concern for the SACP tops - it 
would very likely ditch the tripartite 
alliance. That would not exactly stop 
the ANC winning the May election, 
but it would severely damage the party. 
And, the longer the leadership leaves 
it before calling a congress, the more 
certain that outcome would be. 

So it is clear what the SACP’s 
‘solution’ is: kick out the Cosatu 
dissidents and then everything 
can get ‘back to normal’. 

It matters not a jot that the 
union movement is split down 
the middle: the governmental 
alliance must be held together at 
any cost. Such behaviour is class 
treachery pure and simple. But, 
perhaps worse, it is plain stupid. 

The loyalists cannot hold the 
fort - everything points against it. 

Surely it is only a matter of time 
before just about every Cosatu 
union is won to break from the 
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alliance and, as a direct corollary, they 
will also dump the SACP, which up till 
now has been hegemonic within the 
workers’ movement. 

Perhaps the SACP is playing 
a canny game. Maybe it will pre¬ 
empt the move by Numsa and others 
to launch a new workers’ party 
somewhere down the line and itself 
provoke a split from the ANC. There 
is general agreement among the South 
African commentariat that if there 
were a credible workers’ party it would 
win wide support and probably pose a 
serious electoral threat - unlike what 
passes for the current opposition. 3 

If the SACP had had any sense of 
strategy (and perhaps been less in thrall 
to the allure of government office), 
it would have already accepted that, 
even in its in own terms, the “national 
democratic revolution” had been 
betrayed by the ANC neoliberals. It 
could have used, say, Marikana as the 
trigger for a split and the launch of a 
Labour Party (not that I am advocating 
such a course of action). It would have 
been able to carry the entire union 
movement with it and win support 
from a far wider constituency than its 
claimed membership of 170,000. 

But, no, the SACP is the ANC’s 
most reliable and influential support 
organisation. Following president 
Jacob Zuma’s February 13 ‘state 
of the nation’ address, the SACP 
issued a statement that used the word 
‘welcome’ no fewer than 13 times. 
Apparently these ‘communists’ 
agreed with everything Zuma 
said - although there was one hint 
of criticism: “the president could 
have said more about the negative 
role played by dominant private- 
sector oligopolies ...The collusive 
behaviour of these same players in 
critical sectors of our economy ... 
needs also to be much more firmly 
outlined and dealt with.” 

Yes, just like other sections of capital 
have been “dealt with”, I suppose. The 
SACP statement ends with a call to 
“our people, the working class and the 
poor, to continue voting for the ANC to 
lead our socio-economic and political 
transformation and development 
project towards the achievement of the 
Freedom Charter’s vision.” 4 

So, no, the SACP will not lead a 
split. It is destined to be sidelined, 
as, one after the other, the unions 
desert the ANC and put their 
resources behind the new party 
which Numsa seems determined 
to establish. Doubtless, a 
good part of the SACP’s 
membership will follow 
them. General secretary 
Blade Nzimande and his 
number two, Jeremy 
Cronin, will in all 
likelihood go the way 
of so many ‘official 
communists’ before 
them: succumbing 
to ‘modernisation’ 
and total 
reconciliation 
with capital - not 
to mention the 
rewards that are 
commensurate 
to two such loyal 
government 
ministers • 

peter. manson@ 

weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.cosatu.org.za/show.php?ID=8423. 

2. www.cosatu.org.za/show.php?ID=8439. 

3. See ‘Opposition in disarray’ Weekly Worker_ 
February 13. 

4. www.sacp.org.za/main.php?ID=4219. 
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The new Tony Blair 

The premiership of Matteo Renzi will make the previous government look positively progressive, writes 

Toby Abse 



T he fall of Enrico Letta’s coalition 
government after nearly 10 months 
in office 1 may not in itself be a 
cause for regret - although, contrary 
to all expectations, 2 Letta stood up 
to Silvio Berlusconi, split his Popolo 
della Liberta (PdL), consigned him 
to opposition and then facilitated the 
felon’s ignominious expulsion from the 
Senate. However, Letta’s replacement 
by Matteo Renzi undoubtedly signals a 
turn for the worse. 

Letta was in no sense a man of 
the left, coming as he did from the 
former Christian Democrat wing of 
the Partito Democratico (PD), but he 
was essentially a pragmatist, whose 
economic policies were formed 
in response to the various, often 
conflicting, pressures exerted upon 
him either domestically, from his 
coalition partners, or externally, from 
the European Union. Renzi, on the 
other hand, is a fanatical ideologue, 
a rabid neoliberal, whose Elorentine 
mayoralty (2009-2014) was marked 
by a series of privatisations and whose 
total contempt for the working class 
was best symbolised by his denial of 
the May Day bank holiday to underpaid 
and overworked shop workers in the 
Tuscan regional capital. 

Renzi makes much of his youth, 
for at 39 he is the youngest Italian 
prime minister since 1945. It is worth 
stressing, however, that Letta was 
hardly an old man by Italian prime 
ministerial standards - when he took 
office in 2013 at 46, he was the third 
youngest premier in the republican era. 
However, when Letta in December 
2013 tried, quite reasonably, to suggest 
that he, Renzi and the then deputy 
prime minister and interior minister, 
Angelino Alfano, all represented a 
new generation in Italian politics - 
implicitly counterposed to the 77-year- 
old Berlusconi and the 88-year-old 
president of the republic, Giorgio 
Napolitano - Renzi dismissed this out 
of hand, as if everybody over 40 had 
one foot in the grave. 

Of course, Renzi is not the first 
Italian prime minister to be appointed 
at 39, although mainstream journalists, 
eager to curry favour with the rising 
star, seem very reluctant to mention 
the other one. Benito Mussolini was 
exactly that age when appointed 
premier by Victor Emmanuel III on 
October 29 1922 after the March on 
Rome. Renzi is two months younger 
on appointment than the founder 
of fascism was, and, given Renzi’s 
measureless vanity and boundless 
narcissism, it seems perfectly 
reasonable to suppose that it was a 
burning but unacknowledged desire 
to beat the Mussolinian record that lay 
behind Renzi’s treacherous refusal to 
give the unfortunate Letta any more 
time at Palazzo Chigi. 

The original implicit agreement, 
frequently referred to in the Italian 
press over the last few months, had 
been that Letta would be allowed at 
least 18 months as premier, so that 
Renzi could, as the PD party secretary, 
concentrate on getting electoral 
and constitutional reform through 
parliament, whilst Letta concentrated 
on economic and fiscal measures 
- before a general election that was 
supposedly to be held in the spring of 
2015 under the new electoral system, 
with Renzi as PD candidate premier. 

An obsession with his own - 
increasingly relative - youth is not 
the only ugly trait that Renzi shares 
with Tony Blair, 3 whom he shrilly 
proclaims as his role model almost 


daily. 4 Like Blair, Renzi manifests an 
open hostility to all the best traditions 
of his own party - both any vestigial 
social democratic inclinations on the 
part of those whose entry into politics 
came via the old Partito Comunista 
Italiano, such as the Keynesian, 
Stefano Fassina, whom Renzi 
publicly insulted in order to force his 
resignation from the Letta government 
a few weeks ago, and any notion of 
collective leadership or inner-party 
democracy (Renzi was not prepared to 
tolerate his defeated opponent, Gianni 
Cuperlo, in the essentially honorary 
role of PD president.) 

Readers will be well aware of 
the PD’s increasingly rotten politics 
- symbolised by its self-consciously 
American name, deliberately devoid of 
any reference to the 4 left’, ‘socialist’, 
‘labour’ or ‘ workers’ of the kind still 
present, however misleadingly, in the 
nomenclature of its British, French, 
German and Spanish counterparts. And 
now it is very clearly Renzi’s ambition 
to transform the PD into a one-man 
band resembling Berlusconi’s Forza 
Italia or Beppe Grillo’s Movimento 
Cinque Stelle (Five Star Movement - 
M5S). Whilst this danger has always 
been inherent in the trajectory followed 
by the PD and its forerunners since 
Achille Occhetto’s decision to liquidate 
the PCI in 1989-91, the rapid failure of 
Occhetto’s initial attempt in 1991-94 to 
emulate his friend, Neil Kinnock 5 , and 
the subsequent internal rivalries - most 
notably between Massimo D’Alema 
and Walter Veltroni 6 - has so far staved 
off the total personalisation of the PD. 

Manoeuvre 

Renzi has laid enormous stress on 
the use of primaries in the election of 
PD leaders and, until very recently, 


in the choice of centre-left candidate 
premiers. It is interesting that his 
success on his second attempt, in 
late 2013, to gain the PD leadership 
was much more marked in the final 
round, open to all self-proclaimed 
PD supporters, when he gained 68%, 
compared with the 18% of Gianni 
Cuperlo and the 14% of Pippo Civati, 
than it was in the first round amongst 
actual party members. In short he 
was very reliant on floating voters, 
at least some of whom had voted for 
Forza Italia or the PdL at the height of 
Berlusconi’s popularity. 

Despite this earlier wish to gain 
an almost plebiscitary mandate from 
a wider electorate rather than rely on 
PD stalwarts, the manner in which 
Renzi actually gained the premiership 
made a total nonsense of any notion 
of democracy, parliamentary or 
otherwise. Renzi used the position that 
he had gained in December 2013 as the 
PD’s secretary to mount a coup against 
Letta through the PD’s party apparatus 
- a manoeuvre more reminiscent of 
the old PCI during the First Republic 
than of the new transparency he 
claimed to believe in. On February 
13 Renzi moved a resolution against 
Letta at a meeting of the PD’s leading 
body, the Direzione, and gained an 
overwhelming victory -136 in favour, 
16 against, with two abstentions. 

Although the great majority of 
the PD parliamentarians elected in 
February 2013 had been supporters 
of the then party secretary, Pierluigi 
Bersani, who had allowed Renzi - 
his defeated opponent in the 2012 
PD primary - only a relatively small 
quota of the party list, it was obvious 
that many opportunists and careerists 
had now become convinced of 
Renzi’s merits: doubtless some of his 


fiercest erstwhile opponents were now 
amongst the most vocal in his support. 
It was also obvious that Angelino 
Alfano, having betrayed his original 
patron - Berlusconi - had no greater 
loyalty to his latter-day saviour - Letta 
- and was now only concerned to do 
the most favourable possible deal for 
his own Nuovo Centrodestra (NCD 
-New Centre Right) with the man 
most likely to lead the next coalition 
on behalf of the PD. Letta had no 
wish for a humiliating vote of no 
confidence in parliament and resigned 
in the immediate aftermath of the PD 
leadership meeting. 

Whilst there may not be much 
merit in the argument that Letta’s 
government should not have come to an 
end without a parliamentary vote, since 
Letta himself quite understandably 
had no desire whatever to gratify the 
sadism of those who stabbed him in 
the back, it needs to be stressed that 
in some ways Renzi is repeating the 
pattern that began with the unelected 
technocrat, Mario Monti. Renzi, 
like Monti, has never been elected 
to parliament as a deputy or senator, 
let alone gained a mandate from the 
electorate as a whole (as opposed to 
that of the octogenarian president) for 
his premiership. 

It should also be emphasised 
that Renzi is currently advocating a 
coalition government that will carry 
on for the full potential duration of the 
legislature, another four years. Whilst 
the record of Italian coalitions would 
suggest that such an administration 
is unlikely to last as long as this, the 
sudden lack of enthusiasm for any early 
election, now that he has gained the 
premiership by backstairs intriguing, 
exposes both his total lack of principle 
and his autocratic inclinations. 


Renzi’s desire to form a cabinet 
within 48 hours has come to nothing, 
since Alfano and the NCD are trying to 
hang on to their ministerial positions 
and to modify the ‘Italicum’, the new 
electoral law originating from the 
Renzi-Berlusconi deal that I referred 
to in my last article. 7 They want to 
lower the bar for coalitions from 12% 
to something that represents a more 
realistic target for any combination 
of centrist groupings that might be 
cobbled together in opposition to both 
the PD and Forza Italia, so that the NCD 
does not have to go crawling back to a 
vengeful Berlusconi to ensure its own 
representation in the next parliament. 

The stories in the Italian press 

- particularly the Corriere della 
Sera - about underhand negotiations 
between Renzi or his representatives 
and such particularly despicable 
Forza Italia figures as Denis Verdini, 
whose Florentine bank collapsed in 
mysterious circumstances, and Nicola 
Cosentino, the subject of ongoing 
legal proceedings for longstanding 
connections with the Neapolitan 
Camorra, suggest that if the NCD 
does not play along with Renzi’s 
wishes, he might be supplied with 
some apparent ‘defectors’ from Forza 
Italia’s parliamentary group. 

It is to be hoped that Renzi’s 
already nauseating rescue of the 
ageing criminal, Berlusconi, does 
not lead to an even worse coalition 

- excluding the NCD, but replacing 
them with an even more loathsome 
contingent. It now seems likely 
that the soft-left Sinistra Ecologia 
e Liberta will remain in opposition, 
despite the enthusiastic acclaim of 
its leader, Nichi Vendola, for Renzi 
last December. But there is still some 
possibility of a split by the more 
rightwing of SEL’s parliamentarians 
under the leadership of Gennaro 
Migliore, who might be willing 
to make up the numbers if Renzi 
is having difficulty in forming a 
coalition over the next few days • 

Notes 

1. Letta’s government started off as a ‘grand 
coalition’ between the centre-left Partito 
Democratico, the centre-right Popolo della Liberta 
led by Silvio Berlusconi and various centrist 
forces. After the split in the PdL, the coalition 
became somewhat narrower, including Angelino 
Alfano’s Nuovo Centrodestra (New Centre Right), 
but not Silvio Berlusconi’s revived Forza Italia, 
the largest centre-right grouping in the current 
Italian parliament. 

2. Not only Beppe Grillo and the Movimento 
Cinque Stelle, but also many more detached 
commentators, were quick to assume that as the 
nephew of Berlusconi’s chief political adviser, 
Gianni Letta, Enrico would prove a mere front 
man for the old fraudster and I suspect that I may 
have unwittingly fallen into this trap myself - 
although it could be argued that Berlusconi shared 
this misguided belief and got a big shock when the 
younger Letta proved to have more independence 
than he had bargained for. 

3. Renzi is of course younger than Blair was 
when he entered Number Ten. The creator of 
New Labour was already 44 - early middle age by 
conventional standards. 

4. Blair, desperate for media attention, and 
always keen on a free Italian holiday, could not 
resist praising Renzi’s “combination of realism 
and idealism”, as well as his “dynamism and 
creativity” on the Italian’s appointment as premier. 
Whilst this made the Corriere della Sera on 
February 18, the British press seems to have 
taken rather less notice of the now discredited 
warmonger. 

5. It has been claimed that the notion of 
abandoning the communist label first came to 
Occhetto when he and Kinnock were watching the 
fall of the Berlin Wall together on live television. 

6. Arguably this longstanding feud was even more 
bitter than the Blair/Brown rivalry within New 
Labour. Veltroni was already keen to be branded 
as Italy’s Blair, just as Renzi is now, whilst 
D’Alema was more of a traditionalist, looking 
back to PCI leader Palmiro Togliatti. 

7. ‘Back into the centre of politics’ Weekly Worker 
February 6. 
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Asbo mania threat 

The case of radical Islamic convert, Jordan Homer, may seem insignificant, writes Michael Copestake, 
but is part of a long-term trend of state attacks on basic freedoms 



J ordan Horner, a London convert 
to Islam, has become one of 
the first people to come under 
the restrictions applied by an ‘anti- 
extremism’ anti-social behaviour order 
(Asbo), awarded by the Old Bailey 
earlier this month. 

This has been widely recognised 
by mainstream press commentary as 
a ground-breaking event in the use 
of Asbos, though anyone who has 
been paying the slightest attention 
to the endless rounds of increasingly 
authoritarian and anti-democratic 
legislation created and enforced by 
successive governments since at least 
the late 1960s - reaching new depths 
with the ‘anti-terror’ legislation of 
the last Labour government - will 
not be surprised. So, this is only the 
latest manifestation of a decades-long 
process of political retrenchment by 
the bourgeoisie. 

The latest victim is hardly a 
progressive, but this does not prevent 
us from noting the obvious lessons. 
Horner was a part of a sharia law 
vigilante group in and around 
Waltham Forest in London. He and 
his fellow radicals would set about 
intimidating locals who they deemed 
were behaving in an unlslamic fashion, 
or living unlslamic lifestyles. They 
regularly targeted female drinkers. 
Surely Horner and company were 
bound to attract the attention of the 
law at some point? But neither he nor 
his associates have been prosecuted 
in a criminal case for intimidation, 
threats of or actual violence and so on. 
Instead Homer has been nailed with an 
Asbo specifically for his ideological 
‘extremism’. No criminal prosecution, 
no jury trial, nothing. 

It would seem that reaching for an 
Asbo is a simpler and easier way for 
the state to deal with what it regards as 
someone being a nuisance - even when 
in the case of unsavoury characters like 
Homer they have much worse things 
going for them than their dishing out 
of leaflets advocating a sharia state, or 
using a loudhailer to the same effect in 
public. He is now prohibited for five 
years from doing both, as well as from 
publicly associating with four named 
men except for “peaceful worship”. 

That he has fallen victim to an 
‘Asbo of an new type’ is a product 
of the aftermath of the public killing 
of British soldier Lee Rigby in May 
2013. Following the attack, prime 
minister David Cameron and his 
home secretary, Theresa May, created 
the Tackling Extremism in the UK 
‘strategy group’, whose report in 
December 2013 advocated, amongst 
other measures, the use of Asbos to 
tackle “extremism”. Homer is the first, 
but will not be the last, to receive an 
‘anti-extremism’Asbo and, as with all 
repressive legislation created by the 
British state, their use will far exceed 
their ostensible purpose. 

What serves to enable this more 
expansive application is the definition 
of ‘extremism’ employed. In this 
case the report from the Tackling 
Extremism group uses the same one as 
that found in the glossary of the 2011 
‘Prevent’ document - a broad ‘counter- 
radicalisation intervention’ strategy 
produced by the government for nipping 
potential extremists in the bud in various 
institutions (universities, student bodies, 
trade unions, etc) and on the internet, 
with a focus on Islamic extremism and 
countering ‘radicalising’ ideology and 
its mouthpieces. To get a sense of just 
how awesomely vague the government’s 
working definition of ‘extremism’ is, it 
is worth reproducing in full: 


Jordan Horner: who’s next? 


Extremism is vocal or active 
opposition to fundamental British 
values, including democracy, the 
mle of law, individual liberty and 
mutual respect and tolerance of 
different faiths and beliefs. We 
also include in our definition of 
extremism calls for the death of 
members of our armed forces, 
whether in this country or overseas. 1 

Well, that’s us done for then! Unless 
communism and advocacy of 
working class rule is to be judged 
as another great British value to 
sit alongside the rule of law and 
other, undefined ‘British values’. 
More concretely, the idea that the 
people of territories invaded by 
imperialist states have a right to 
defend themselves could certainly 
be construed as advocacy, of a kind, 
of the killing of UK troops. The 
scope for the potential application 
of the anti-extremism Asbo is 
almost limitless, and could be 
used particularly against all those 
adhering to anti-imperialist politics, 
who could then be painted as a 
poisonous, anti-patriotic minority 
who deserve everything they get - 
leftwing equivalents of religious 
reactionaries like Horner. 


Abuse is the use 

This latest attempt to silence 
ideological ‘nuisance’ elements is 
nothing new, as far as the law in 
general is concerned. So it would be 
naive to suppose that, as in the case 
of previous legislation, cases like 
this are simply an unintended side 
effect of otherwise basically sound 
lawmaking. Far from this being an 
abuse of the law, it is an expression 
of its real purpose. It is very much the 
law of a class state enjoying a period 
of unprecedented political, economic 
and ideological supremacy over the 
working class. 

A whole series of anti-democratic 
acts were passed by the last Labour 
government, inaugurating a new 
period of repressive legislation with 
the so-called ‘war on terror’ and 
the provisions it called forth. For 
example, the Counter-Terrorism Act 
2008 drew protests from journalist 
and photographers - section 76 was 
worded so broadly as to effectively 
legitimise the confiscation of any film 
or photographic recording of police 
officers or of government buildings: 
any such material that can be construed 
as even inadvertently “useful to a 
person committing or preparing an 


act of terrorism” 2 could potentially be 
subject to the act. 

Or what about the Serious Organised 
Crime and Police Act 2005? It is widely 
remembered for its restricting of protests 
in and around parliament, as a result of 
the long-standing anti-war camp set up 
by eccentric protestor Brian Haw. Any 
such protest is subject to the approval of 
the commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, and there must be at least six 
days’ prior notification. The first person 
prosecuted under this act was Maya 
Evans - for reading out the names of 
dead British soldiers at the Cenotaph. 
Clearly this had nothing whatsoever to 
do with preventing ‘serious crime’ and 
everything to do with implementing 
measures of control over any and all 
political groups and individuals. 

Going back to the year 2000, 
before the ‘war on terror’, the Labour 
government pushed through the 
Terrorism Act 2000. Most notoriously 
it was applied within the Labour Party 
itself against Walter Wolfgang who 
had dared to heckle Jack Straw. It was 
section 44 of this act which provided 
for unlimited ‘stop and search’ powers 
for the police. Ostensibly to help 
them apprehend terrorists, stop and 
search was (and is) used primarily 
against people from ethnic minorities 
and the politically active. Section 44 


continued to be used until 2010, when 
the European Court of Human Rights 
judged that it was illegal under article 
8 of the European Convention. Out 
of approximately 100,000 stop and 
searches conducted under section 44 
no terrorists were found, and only 
around 500 of those cases resulted in 
arrests for other offences. 

Most recently the provisions 
of this act relating to the seizure 
of information, documentary or 
electronic, which may assist the 
carrying out of a terrorist act was used 
against David Miranda, the partner of 
journalist Glen Greenwald, who was 
largely responsible for publicising 
the extent of US National Security 
Agency snooping via documents 
produced by Edward Snowden. So 
offensive was this abuse of the law 
that even the odious Blairite former 
lord chancellor, Charles Falconer, 
piped up in a column for The Guardian 
to condemn the excessive use of the 
legislation by the state and security 
services, albeit continuing to defend 
the act’s substance. 3 

Here was the British state, in pursuit 
of its own interests and those of its 
United States ally, imposing social 
control through the use of legislation 
which is ostensibly not intended for 
that purpose. But one can hardly 
draft legislation on the basis that it 
is to be used for harassing protestors, 
detaining journalists, kettling students 
or suppressing ‘extreme’ politics. 
There has to remain the appearance 
of socially neutral, technocratic 
lawmaking that is for the benefit of 
all, so as to maintain ‘rule by consent’. 
The subjective views of the politicians 
broadly responsible do not even matter 
- that they may think their laws are 
being ‘abused’ is neither here not there; 
what matters is how the state uses the 
laws in practice. 

One could go further back in 
terms of repressive legislation to the 
Protection from Harassment Act 1997, 
which has been used to stop ‘ordinary 
members of the public’ from being 
harassed by people pushing political 
agendas - not ‘extreme’ political 
agendas: just politics of any kind! 
Or the Public Order Act 1986, whose 
purposes can probably be more easily 
deduced, given the much higher level 
of class struggle at the time which it 
was designed in large part to combat. 

From trade union struggle then to 
anti-war and anti-corruption struggle 
now, it is clear that the purpose of 
the law is to enforce the will of the 
state, and to prevent ‘extremists’ 
such as ourselves from upsetting 
this balance. Everything outside 
the control of the state, even after 
decades of defeat for our movement, 
remains viewed as a potential threat. 
That the working class movement 
and radical politics more generally 
has hardly been less threatening than 
it is now has not stemmed the tide 
of repressive legislation designed to 
ensure tight control. 

This is why it is the duty of all 
communists to expose the class nature 
of the state and of the law, even in cases 
where it is used against reactionaries 
like James Horner, because the real 
target is the working class movement 
and its political activists • 

Notes 

1. See glossary at www.gov.uk/govemment/up- 
loads/system/uploads/attachment_data/file/97976/ 
prevent-strategy-review.pdf. 

2. See www.opsi.gov.uk/acts/acts2008/uk- 
pga_20080028_en_9#pt7-pb3-l 1 g76. 

3. www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/2013/ 
aug/21 /terrorism-act-david-miranda-detention. 
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Don’t abolish: reform 

The CPGB’s position on age-of-consent laws is self-contradictory, writes Ian Donovan 



When should it be allowed? 


A t the Communist Platform 
meeting last Saturday, the last 
substantive debate was over 
age-of-consent laws. The CPGB’s 
motion on ‘Youth and education’, 
presented to the meeting for discussion, 
contained the following point (no9): 

“Abolish age-of-consent laws. We 
recognise the right of individuals to 
enter into the sexual relations they 
choose, provided this does not conflict 
with the rights of others. Alternative 
legislation to protect children from 
sexual abuse.” 

This has long been a part of the 
CPGB’s minimum programme. 
However, I have long felt that 
this position is flawed and self¬ 
contradictory, and does not deal with 
the issues posed by the dual nature of 
the oppression of young people in the 
specific sphere of sexual relations: 
which amounts to the threat of sexual 
exploitation by their elders, on the one 
hand, and damaging sexual repression 
(also by their elders), on the other. 

Thus I moved the following 
amendment to point 9: 

• Replace “Abolish age-of-consent 
laws” with “Abolish rigid, absolute 
age-of-consent laws” 

• Replace “Alternative legislation 
to protect children from sexual 
abuse” with “Alternative legislation 
to protect young people and children 
from sexual abuse based on proven, 
effective consent, which takes full 
account of the wishes and feelings 
of any younger party. The burden of 
proof of this to be on an older party, if 
such exists.” 

The point of this debate is 
twofold: one being that the CPGB 
has a schema of what it calls its 
revolutionary minimum-maximum 
programme, which includes as part of 
its minimum section a whole series 
of demands aimed at addressing 
particular social and economic issues 
under capitalism, and putting forward 
solutions to those questions - often 
in the form of demands for radical 
social reforms. These represent what 
it hopes is a consistently democratic 
approach, such an approach being that 
which coincides with the interests of 
the working class. 

I have differences with this 
approach, and consider it leaves 
something of a gap between the 
minimum and the maximum 
programmes, notwithstanding the fact 
that there are some political demands 
in the CPGB’s ‘minimum’ programme 
that go beyond social reform and 
point to the need for revolution. 
The fact that these are confined to a 
narrowly ‘political’ sphere, limited to 
democratic demands, and seemingly 
challenge capitalist control of the state 
without doing the same to the economy 
is the CPGB’s contradiction. 

More to the point is that its approach 
to many questions involving the 
democratic rights of oppressed layers at 
least generally asks the right questions. 
That is certainly true of this issue of the 
age of consent. It is completely correct 
to try to counterpose a coherent social 
reform to the oppressive status quo, 
where, on the one hand, young people 
are exposed to sexual abuse, while, on 
the other hand, genuine relationships 
are often brutally broken up by the 
state under the pretext of protecting 
young people from abuse - whatever 
their actual wishes. 

The problem with the CPGB’s 
existing formulation of this, however, 
is that it is simply abstract. Obviously 
it is uneasy about its own call for the 
abolition of all age-of-consent laws, 
and the expression of that unease is 
the call for “alternative legislation” 


to protect children from abuse. In its 
defence, it is worth pointing out that 
its programme also contains demands 
that would lessen the dependency of 
youth on potentially abusive adults, 
such as the right of youth to housing/ 
hostels as and when they need them 
(point 5), for counselling in sexual 
matters, etc (point 10), all of which 
would empower youth and make abuse 
and exploitation less likely. 

Nevertheless, as it currently stands, 
its call for “alternative legislation” 
to protect against sexual abuse 
is meaningless, because it is not 
elaborated in any way. Which leaves 
the CPGB open to the criticism that 
the demand for abolishing all age-of- 
consent laws would in practice give 
carte blanche to anyone who wanted 
to sexually exploit children and young 
people. It is not a coherent position, it 
will not convince anyone and it is thus 
self-defeating. 

So I propose a modified position, 
which recognises, as do the CPGB 
comrades, the harm that is done both 
by sexual abuse and by authoritarian 
state and parental interference in the 
consensual personal relationships of 
young people. Both of these things 
cause psychological and emotional 
damage, and both need to be minimised 
as much as possible. Indeed, when such 
complex and sensitive issues are posed, 
there is a lot to be said for a pragmatic 


strategy of harm minimisation as the 
overriding imperative in dealing with 
this kind of question. 

Pragmatism is in these circumstances 
preferable to dogmatism, for the simple 
reason that there is no simple set of 
criteria for determining which sexual 
relationships involving youth are 
harmful, and which not. The same is 
true for intervention to stop such things. 
In many cases more harm is done by 
the latter than by the relationships 
themselves. The Jeremy Forrest case 
is obviously a case in point, with the 
elder party being jailed for five years, 
and the younger girl involved being 
blatantly coerced into breaking up the 
relationship - obviously the state is the 
real abuser here. 

Opposing all age-of-consent laws 
in this situation is itself a dogmatic 
position. There obviously needs to 
be some criteria to make an initial 
estimate as to the possibility that a 
putative relationship might be abusive. 
Age is not a perfect measure of this - 
indeed there are certain to be people 
above any age of consent decided upon 
that fit the reasons for having a such 
a measure in the first place - people 
who are too immature in some sense 
to understand what the implications of 
sexual activities are. 

But age is probably the least 
contentious measure that could be 
employed to make an initial estimate 


- otherwise there would arise an 
even worse situation, where purely 
arbitrary criteria could be employed 
and anyone’s relationship that is 
disapproved of by someone with some 
axe to grind could become a means of 
victimisation (in such rare cases where 
this might be justified, some very strict 
and defined medical grounds only 
could conceivably exist and have any 
justification). 

However, what is necessary is not 
to abolish the age of consent, but to 
reform it by allowing a defence for 
breaking it. Which must be simply that 
a relationship where the partners fall 
on either side of the age of consent can 
be successfully defended if the parties 
involved can show that the relationship 
is not abusive. Obviously much of the 
burden of proving this must fall on 
the elder partner, but the feelings and 
wishes of the younger partner must also 
be given full recognition. In a way this 
has a certain formal similarity with the 
law of defamation - that a ‘defamatory’ 
statement can be shown to be justified 
if it can be proven to be true. 

The purpose of a rational age-of- 
consent law is, after all, not about age 
per se, but rather about preventing 
abuse. If a situation arises, as is 
inevitable, where the application of 
the law itself can be shown to be an 
abuse, and not the relationship itself, 
then juries should have the power 


and indeed legal duty to draw that 
conclusion and accept that defence of 
the relationship. 

Obviously, there would be a greater 
tendency to scepticism about such a 
defence, the greater the gap between the 
age of the younger partner in particular 
and the age limit, and also to a lesser 
degree the greater the discrepancy 
between the ages of the partners 
themselves. Which is also why the age 
limit itself would need to be carefully 
examined and formulated correctly. 

Obviously, such a law could only 
therefore be applied if there was a party 
older than the age limit who breached 
the limit in terms of the age of his/ 
her younger partner in the first place. 
Such a law should also automatically 
exclude anyone younger than the 
age limit from being prosecuted for 
breaching the limit. 

It is one of the absurdities of the 
existing laws that partners who are 
both under the existing age of consent 
can be prosecuted for consensual 
activities with each other, making 
both into victims of the state. It is 
gross hypocrisy for people below 
the age of consent to be presumed to 
be victims incapable of consenting 
and to be prosecuted as if they were 
abusers of each other - nothing more 
clearly exposes the reactionary, 
puritanical motives of those who 
framed the existing laws than this 
absurdity, which was most recently 
reformulated and defended by New 
Labour in power. 

It is highly likely that a new ethos 
would come into being as a result of 
such a law being applied - new legal 
precedents, a new body of case law 
and legal experience to draw upon. 
While this is important, this is not the 
ultimate aim, but rather a humanisation 
of society itself and an undermining 
of political reaction around these 
kinds of questions. At the moment 
this often expresses itself in the form 
of a pseudo-‘progressive’ bigotry that 
effectively equates, say, the Jeremy 
Forrest case with real sickening cases 
of abuse, such as those committed in 
some children’s homes, or by the likes 
of Jimmy Saville. 

One other related measure that 
needs serious modification is the 
one that criminalises relationships 
between teachers and pupils 
under 18 (below adulthood but 
not the age of consent), and the 
like, irrespective of consensuality. 
Rather than criminalisation, the 
same rules should apply as with 
doctors and patients who enter such 
personal relationships and do not 
immediately end the doctor/patient 
relationship at the same time - the 
doctor is struck off and barred from 
practice. This is right because of the 
similar level of vulnerability that 
the teacher/(non-adult) pupil, or 
doctor/patient relationship, implies. 
But jailing someone for an otherwise 
legal, consensual relationship is an 
injustice, and an offence against even 
formal equality before the law. This 
law itself - again a product of New 
Labour - is reactionary in its current 
form. 

These proposals I believe embody a 
more effective critique of the current, 
hegemonic and largely reactionary 
view on sexual freedom and youth 
than the current policy in the CPGB 
Draft programme , from which its 
proposed motion was, of course, 
taken. The upshot of the debate was 
that point 9 of the motion on ‘Youth 
and education’ was remitted for later 
discussion - the remainder of the 
motion being passed as the policy of 
the Communist Platform • 
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Peter Taaffe behaves like a superannuated school teacher 

Superannuated teacher, 
superannuated politics 

Peter Taaffe’s approach to Bolshevik history reveals the mindset of a man more committed to preserving 
his sect regime than learning from our movement’s past. Ben Lewis responds to his review of Lars T Lih 


E ver since the appearance of 
his groundbreaking Lenin 
rediscovered: ‘What is to be 
done?’ in context in 2005, Lars 
T Lih, the esteemed scholar of 
Russian history based in Canada, has 
become something of a household 
name on the left. With good reason. 
Lih’s ideas should have profound 
implications for all Marxists active 
today. Why? Not least because of his 
damning observation that many a sect 
‘historian’ - having gone down a long 
and winding road to build the ‘party’ 
- appear to have swallowed numerous 
myths on the history of Bolshevism. 
Sadly, these myths reflect the cold war 
agendas, prejudices and distortions of 
well-remunerated, pro-establishment 
historians, that or the Stalinist school 
of falsification. Hence the actual 
theory and practice of Russian Social 
Democracy, Bolshevism and VI Lenin 
still remains unknown to many of 
today’s socialist activists. 

So, what is the common or garden 
version of Lenin and the Bolsheviks? 


Well they are often portrayed as 
cynical, calculating manoeuverers 
lording it over a working class they held 
in disdain. Then there is the contention 
that Lenin would often completely 
change his mind and junk long held 
perspectives as a way of ‘catching the 
tide’ of this or that movement. Against 
this sort of stuff, Lih has usefully 
stressed the underlying continuity in 
Russian revolutionary strategy - from 
its origins inspired by the success of 
German social democracy in the 1890s 
(what he calls Lenin’s “Erfurtian 
drama” and “Russian Erfurtianism”) 
through 1903 and 1912 to the seizure 
of power in 1917. Lih thereby not only 
unravels the etymology of some of the 
all-pervading concepts common to 
much contemporary ‘Marxist’ thought 
(‘the vanguard party’, ‘the party of a 
new type’ and so on), but has applied 
his own specialist knowledge to the 
translation of Russian words and 
concepts, such as ‘spontaneity versus 
consciousness’ or the idea of the 
‘conspiratorial’ party. 


Such an approach should obviously 
provide food for thought for those of 
us committed to working class rule 
and human freedom. Just as social 
democracy and Stalinism proved 
dead ends in the 20th century, taking 
the latter’s ‘Leninism’ as our point of 
departure in the 21 st can hardly provide 
solid foundations for revolutionary 
politics. 

We on today’s left need to get 
this purportedly ‘Bolshevik’ monkey 
off our back. As against the hapless 
Philistines who decry those on the left 
who refer to ‘dead Russians’, Marxism 
must be characterised by the foremost 
rigour in historical inquiry. The history 
of our movement informs, shapes, its 
current and future practice. Useless 
history, then, has a tendency to produce 
useless political practice. 

Step up Peter Taaffe, general 
secretary of the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales, with his recent 
review for Socialism Today of another 
of Lars’s books, the short biography, 
Lenin , published in 2011 } In an article 


entitled ‘Lenin’s revolutionary legacy’, 
comrade Taaffe soon makes it clear 
that he is not at all impressed. 

His ‘review’ is actually more of an 
array of (occasionally quite bizarre) 
distortions and painfully uninformed 
assertions, interspersed with political 
chest-thumping about how comrade 
Taaffe and SPEW, as pretty much 
the sole guardians of the real 
revolutionary legacy of Bolshevism, 
have subsequently been proved right 
on more or less everything over the 
last 20 years or so. Taaffe soon makes 
it clear that he has nothing to learn 
from one of the world’s most important 
historians on Lenin. 

While he concedes that Lih’s Lenin 
doubtless represents “an advance over 
the malicious distortions of Lenin and 
Trotsky’s ideas” by those like Robert 
Service, he sees a danger that it will 
sow “further confusion” (one recurring 
feature of this review is, undoubtedly, 
comrade Taaffe’s own confusion). 
You see, given the capitalist crisis 
and the renewed interest in Marxism, 


ruling class ideology requires “a more 
subtle approach” than the character 
assassinations of Service, Orlando 
Figes and others. This, he claims, 
without any substantiating evidence, is 
Lih’s role - he is writing “in response” 
to this purportedly “new situation”. In 
Taaffe’s world, Lih is the response of 
an academic establishment in disarray 
to radicalised students who are turning 
to Marxism. As an affectation Taaffe 
pretends that Lih’s work is nothing 
but a slightly less hostile variant of 
the literary output of well-heeled 
establishment historians earning 
money from bashing the Bolsheviks 
(for what it is worth, Lars’s study 
of What is to be done? was written 
without any institutional support or 
funding). 

Countenance 

So why, at this particular moment, 
has Taaffe bothered to write a 
review of a book that was published 
nearly three years ago, by an author 
with whom Taaffe is so glaringly 
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unimpressed and even more glaringly 
unfamiliar? Keen readers may have 
already noted (see Paul Demarty’s 
article, pi2) that several members of 
Taaffe’s Committee for a Workers’ 
International have actually taken the 
time to study Lih’s output and think 
about its implications for a purportedly 
Bolshevik group like the CWI. 

Comrade Taaffe cannot countenance 
such a thing. For him, “Lars’s ideas 
have become the current fashion for 
those who are fleeing from genuine 
Marxism and the real traditions of 
Lenin and Trotsky.” Translated from 
sect talk, this means: ‘for those who 
have the temerity to doubt the timeless 
wisdom of Taaffe, the great leader’. 2 

The review was written, then, 
because SPEW’s bureaucratic- 
centralist regime is being questioned 
through reference to the real history 
of Bolshevism, and London HQ needs 
to maintain control at all costs. It is an 
attempt to justify recent disciplinary 
moves. Indeed, as we shall see, on 
occasion Taaffe’s claims border on the 
embarrassing. Were he not engaged in 
the justification of a membership cull, 
one could almost feel sorry for him. 

For Taaffe, Lih is out to “reinvent 
the leader of the Russian Revolution 
as some kind of woolly liberal”. Yet 
Taaffe fails to produce any evidence of 
this. One passage is of note though. He 
writes that Lih’s ‘“new’ Lenin is almost 
a ‘liberal’ in his alleged acceptance of 
open, public, unrestricted discussion 
in a revolutionary party”. The 
implication here is that the open and 
public discussion that was, contra 
Taaffe, the very norm of Bolshevism 
through to 1921 at least, is tantamount 
to liberalism. What utter nonsense - 
and what whitewashing of liberalism. 

Lih’s work consistently brings to 
the fore Lenin, the polemicist and 
fighter for political clarity, as well as 
the Bolsheviks’ long-term strategic 
thinking - Lars’s “heroic scenario” 
- that positively distinguished 
Bolshevism from the half-hearted, 
vacillating and uninspiring outlook of 
the various forces of actual liberalism 
under the Russian tsar. Taaffe could 
also not be more wrong in alleging 
that Lih portrays Lenin as an advocate 
of “unrestricted” discussion in the 
revolutionary party. 

Taaffe can undoubtedly be believed 
when he finds it “overblown, to say 
the least”, that Lih’s book “presents a 
striking new interpretation of Lenin’s 
political outlook”. But Lih has never 
claimed to be “strikingly new”. 
Indeed, Taaffe quotes Lih making this 
precise point: “My view of Lenin is 
not particularly original and chimes in 
closely with most observers of Lenin 
and his time.” Nonetheless, Taaffe 
smells blood. Is Lih not aware that 
“most observers” with whom his work 
chimes “are still not ‘sympathetic’ 
to Lenin’s views ... particularly ... 
when it comes to the character of the 
kind of party the working class will 
need for a successful struggle against 
capitalism and for socialism”? As 
anybody broadly familiar with Lih’s 
work will know, Lih’s “observers 
of Lenin and his time” refers to 
Lenin’s contemporaries - not least 
his comrades - from whom Lih 
constructs the appropriate context of 
Lenin’s life and work - a context often 
obliterated in the way we think about 
Bolshevism. 

Unread 

It gets worse. He protests: “It is 
ludicrous to identify the regime 
founded by Lenin, as Lars does, 
with that presided over by Stalin, 
already, 10 years after Lenin’s death, 
one dominated by a privileged, 
bureaucratic elite.” This would, 
indeed, be “ludicrous”. But even 
more ludicrous is the claim that this 
is what Lih actually does. An unbiased 
reading of the passage quoted by 
Taaffe reveals no such thing. In fact, 
Lars has consistently stressed that, 
in assuming power in 1917, it was 


common sense among all Bolsheviks 
that the peasants could never be 
coerced into socialism along the lines 
of Stalin’s forced collectivisation, but 
had to be organised, educated and 
integrated into the struggle for higher 
social relations. Here Germany and the 
victory of revolution in Europe was the 
crucial factor. 3 

Taaffe then warns us - and, more 
importantly, SPEW members tempted 
to go and read Lars - “that there are 
many misleading, and consequently 
erroneous, statements like this in the 
book and it cannot therefore be fully 
embraced as a correct account of 
Lenin’s role in history”. Of course, 
Taaffe has a hatchet job to do. So when 
he actually gets down to discussing 
the issues it becomes positively 
embarrassing. Taaffe accuses Lih of 
not dealing “adequately, with some 
parts of the history” of What is to 
be done? Doubtless this is true ... 
of his Lenin biography. But before 
that, in 2005, the man did author the 
monumental Lenin rediscovered , a 
work of 867 pages which minutely 
detailed the history of What is to be 
done? But Taaffe appears unaware of 
the existence of Lenin rediscovered - 
shameful, not least because he at least 
pays lip service to the existence of 
Lih’s “other writings”. It seems that 
he has not bothered to read them. 

Spectre of Cliff 

Taaffe wants to lecture Lih on the 
Second Congress of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Party as 
if he was the teacher and the Lenin 
historian was a mere child. A bad idea. 
According to Taaffe, Lih “touches on 
the disagreements over the formulas 
of Lenin in answer to the ‘economist 
school’, who believed in concentrating 
on the purely day-to-day struggles. 
Lenin ‘bent the stick’ too far, in his 
own words, in his description of how 
socialist consciousness arises in the 
working class movement.” This is 
where things start to become really 
desperate. After all, ‘bending the stick 
too far’ is not taken from Lenin “in 
his own words”, as Taaffe maintains, 
but from the sectarian Lenin of Tony 
Cliff - how appropriate! 

It is precisely this Cliffite/Taaffeite 
framework that is critiqued in such 
detail in Lih’s Lenin rediscovered. 
Let us take just one of its many 
passages on this point to illustrate how 
hapless comrade Taaffe, our defender 
of “genuine Marxism”, is when it 
comes to this history. Here is Lars: 
“Turning to Lenin’s actual words, we 
find he never said ‘bend the stick too 
far’. On the contrary, he said at the 
2nd Congress in 1903: ‘We all know 
that the ‘economists’ bent the stick 
in one direction. In order to make 
the stick straight it was necessary to 
bend the stick in the other direction, 
and that is what I did. I am sure that 
Russian Social Democracy will always 
straighten [vypriamliat ’] the stick that 
is bent by any kind of opportunism, 
and that our stick will therefore always 
be straight as possible and as ready as 
possible for action.’” 4 

This wrong point of departure 
then leads Taaffe into another 
mistake that abounds on today’s left: 
Lenin’s anti-economistic formula, 
taken directly from Karl Kautsky 
and surely ABC for all Marxists, that 
rounded, socialist consciousness does 
not emerge spontaneously out of the 
struggle between the worker and the 
employer, but is brought from outside 
this sphere. Hence Marxist theory, 
parties, programmes and so on. For 
Taaffe, this “from without” formula is 
supposed to prove that Lenin, although 
he supposedly “corrected this later” (in 
1905, another fairy tale), was suffering 
from a certain sectarian elitism that 
is all too reminiscent of what Taaffe 
deems “to justify the haughty approach 
of self-appointed ‘leaders’, usually by 
tiny organisations, proclaiming to be 
‘the’ leadership of the working class” 
(not that Taaffe himself suffers from 


any such illusions, of course). I am 
astounded that, not least given Lars’s 
demolition of it in Lenin rediscovered , 
this hoary old myth still has any 
purchase today. As Lars himself puts 
it in a long essay touching on the 1905 
struggle within the party and Lenin’s 
supposed ‘self-correction’ regarding 
the idea that workers should sit on 
party committees, “Anyone who 
maintains that one of Bolshevism’s 
most influential texts [ie, What is to be 
done? with its Kautsky passage] turned 
local Bolshevik activists into fanatic 
opponents of putting workers on 
party committees does not understand 
Bolshevism.” 5 

Trotsky 

Unsurprisingly, for Taaffe, all of these 
issues were long settled by Leon 
Trotsky’s writings of the 1920s and 
1930s: “Trotsky, who barely gets a 
mention in this book, gives a much 
richer account of the real history of 
Bolshevism in its initial phase in 
his unfinished biography of Stalin, 
albeit in a sketchy fashion. He also 
outlines clearly the views of Lenin on 
the crucial issues of the character of 
revolutionary party needed, and on the 
structures and practices of such a party, 
including democratic centralism and 
its origins.” 

Again, Taaffe writes with the 
pomposity of a superannuated school 
teacher who foolishly imagines he has 
nothing to learn. Yet in reality Taaffe 
just exposes his ignorance. Lars has 
written extensively on oTrotsky’s 
historical narrative, as well as those 
of the others who wrote on Bolshevik 
history in the factional heat of the 
1920s and 30s. They thereby often 
suffer from a certain ‘false memory’ 
syndrome, certainly producing 
accounts that do not fully accord with 
the actual records and primary source 
material, be that 1903, 1905, 1907 
or 1912. 6 Again, this underlines the 
importance of Lars’s point about the 
“observers of Lenin and his time”. 

When it comes to “democratic 
centralism and its origins” too, 
comrade Taaffe is full of haughty 
disdain, rolling out the very same 
Trotsky quotes he has been using for 
the last 20 years, thereby spectacularly 
missing the point. 

He charges that, when it comes 
to democratic centralism, Lih makes 
“sweeping, incorrect statements” that 
have “no basis in the actual practice 
of Bolshevism”. This could not be 
more wrong. Using neglected sources 
such as Vladimir Nevsky’s history of 
the Bolshevik Party, Lars has simply 
shown that “democratic centralism” 
as a term was not the codified, 
canonised - and thereby extremely 
distorted - shibboleth it later became, 
but a “pre-revolutionary formula” 
that “was simply not applicable to 
the underground party. Democratic 
centralism existed only during those 
brief periods of relative political 
freedom when the party could operate 
above ground. The post-revolutionary 
formula of democratic centralism 
makes sense only in the context of 
‘acute civil war’ and a party that has 
taken on state functions.” 7 

Lars would be the last to deny that 
the pre-1917 Bolsheviks were radical 
democrats. What he is doing though, 
to the benefit of us all, is querying 
whether democratic centralism can be 
regarded as a constituent part of the 
“essence of Bolshevism” and tracing 
the evolution and application of the 
idea throughout the entire Bolshevik 
experience. Lih is simply asserting 
that there were different emphases 
on this question in different times 
of relative political freedom, on the 
one hand, and illegality and political 
reaction, on the other. Hence his 
use of italics in the respective cases 
in the passage above. So, when 
comrade Taaffe thunders that different 
emphasis is “given to democracy 
or centralism depending upon the 
concrete circumstances”, he is, in fact, 


tilting at windmills. 

Disservice 

Not that Taaffe is in any position to 
preach about democratic centralism. 
By rejecting the airing of public 
differences and discussions within 
SPEW, and by treating oppositionists 
in a crude and heavy-handed manner, 
Taaffe and his co-thinkers have not only 
conspired to create one of the British 
left’s most unreadable publications, 
The Socialist. They have also accepted 
an organisational and political norm of 
Stalinism and dressed it up to represent 
the “real ideas of Lenin and Trotsky”. 
The fact that comrade Taaffe will, quite 
sincerely, express his outrage at the 
crimes of Stalinism does not alter this 
basic fact in any way. Hell, even the 
thoroughly bureaucratised ‘official 
communist’ CPGB had the facility for 
members to write critical comments 
in the run-up to congress which were 
available to be read by the general 
public. What’s the problem for SPEW? 

Taaffe has, as it were, history on this 
matter. In the Militant split in the 1990s, 
the heated exchanges that preceded it 
were not fought out in the pages of 
Militant’s press, but in the pages of The 
Guardian , whose readership certainly 
has the odd “woolly liberal” among its 
number. Both Taaffe and the SWP’s 
Alex Callinicos continue to insist, in 
the face of all evidence to the contrary, 
that Bolshevism is not characterised 
by making the shades and nuances of 
opinion amongst those claiming to lead 
it the common property of the workers’ 
movement. But their fake history is not 
only wrong about the past, it hinders 
our efforts in the present. Refusing to 
make internal debate public is a sure¬ 
fire way to compound the left’s current 
sect like existence. 

Taaffe is correct that the right has 
attempted to “systematically discredit 
the ideas of socialism and genuine 
Marxism”, yet he seems utterly 
oblivious to the fact that Lih’s research 
provides us with the means to rebut 
much of that. Despite what comrade 
Taaffe thinks, “the understanding of 
how to build a movement capable 
of transforming society is in danger 
of being lost” not because of Lih’s 
historical work, but because of the 
enduring myths of ‘Bolshevism’ 
peddled by those like Taaffe himself 
in the interests of preserving their 
bureaucratic centralist sects - sects 
which now do a huge disservice to 
our movement. 

Those of us who are attempting 
to uphold the Marxist tradition and 
to cleanse it of the nonsense that has 
besmirched it can only welcome Lars 
T Lih’s work. 

Notes 

1. www.socialistparty.org.uk/keyword/Social- 
ist_Party_and_CWI_public_figures/Peter_ 

Taaffe/18007/21-01 -2014/lenins-revolutionary- 
legacy. 

2. Taaffe does have a point, however, about the 
use by some of Lars’s historical studies to justify 
absurd political projects. After all, although hardly 
anybody remembers now, it was not so long ago 
that the US activist, Pham Binh, was arguing that 
the Occupy movement had not only completely 
transformed the political landscape, but that it 
also represented the 21st century manifestation of 
Bolshevism! Some have even invoked the spirit of 
Lih to argue that Bolshevism was a ‘broad party’ 
project. Essentially, such people simply invert the 
schema of Taaffe and co in such a way that this 
faulty history is not addressed, but compounded. 
Elitist, conspiratorial and anti-democratic ‘Bol¬ 
shevism’ is turned inside out to become a broad, 
amorphous and fuzzy mush and we do not move 
an inch closer to grasping either the history of 
Bolshevism or what actually is important about 

it as a phenomenon. However, Lars T Lih can 
certainly not be held responsible for the prevailing 
confusion among today’s far left. 

3. See inter alia his comments on Grigory Zino¬ 
viev’s approach to the peasantry in B Lewis and 
LT Lih (eds) Zinoviev and Martov: head to head 
in Halle London 2011, pp51-59. 

4. LT Lih Lenin rediscovered: ‘What is to be 
done?’in context Chicago 2008, p27. 

5. LT Lih, ‘Lenin disputed’ Historical Materialism 
18 (3): 108-174 (2010), pl53. 

6. If comrade Taaffe is interested, then he can read 
how this has found expression in the Bolshevik 
‘origin myths’ of 1912: ‘A faction is not a party’ 
Weekly Worker May 3 2012. 

7. For more on this see ‘Fortunes of a formula’ 
Weekly Worker April 11 2013; and ‘Further for¬ 
tunes of a formula’ Weekly Worker July 25 2013. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is 
everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing 
debate we seek to achieve unity 
in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support 
agreed actions, members should 
have the right to speak openly and 
form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in 
the battle for democracy. It is the 
rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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U nderconsu m ption ism 
vs falling rate of profit 
divides SPEW 


A bureaucratic farce 

The anti-Keynesian dissident, Bruce Wallace, has been suspended, reports Paul Demarty 



Should the party have a single line on crisis theory? 


After persistent open criticisms of 
the leadership of the Committee 
for a Workers’ International (CWI), 
comrade Bruce Wallace has been 
suspended from its Scottish section, 
Socialist Party Scotland. The CWI 
is the ‘oil slick international’ led by 
the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales, and has exported its parent 
organisation’s Trotskyoid reformism 
around the world, with - to put it 
politely - varying success. 

Having been politically inactive for 
many years, comrade Wallace returned 
to the scene with a point to make. He is 
unimpressed - as surely most of us are 

- by the standard of economic analysis 
touted by the CWI, which amounts to 
an attempt to justify its Keynesian 
operative political line. For Wallace, 
the problem lies in the theory of crisis 

- while the CWI leadership tout an 
‘underconsumptionist’ line, Wallace 
seeks answers in Marx’s analysis of 
the law of the tendency of the rate of 
profit to fall (FRP). 

You would think, perhaps naively, 
that advocates of two different 
theories of crisis could co-exist 
in the same organisation and fight 
things out at length. Apparently not. 
After a protracted drama, Wallace 
has been suspended, in substance for 
making his criticisms openly - his 
blog, apparently, is “a platform for 
a continual stream of invective and 
attacks on the party”. He has already 
declared his intention to appeal. 1 

The CWI has inarguably bungled 
this whole affair. Comrade Wallace was, 
once, just an individual malcontent with a 
theoretical axe to grind, along with some 
political criticisms of the leadership. It 
is, surely, hardly the end of the world 
if there is somebody in the ranks with 
an obscure blog (it does not even have 
a domain name) featuring polemics on 
the nature of the law of value. 

Instead, the bureaucratic response 
has been tragicomic in the best 
traditions of sect organisation. A 
short debate in the pages of Socialism 
Today was followed by a bizarre affair 
in which Wallace was invited to the 
CWI’s European school, and then 
disinvited for saying rude things about 
the leadership; the more insistently 
Peter Taaffe and his lieutenants claimed 
that the matter was ‘settled’, the more 
cantankerous Wallace became. 

By insisting that debates on political 
economy be “structured” in such a way 
that they can be rapidly settled by a 
conference vote or whatever, the CWI 
leadership inevitably drew attention to 
comrade Wallace’s criticisms; and they 
began to gain a following. There were 
more than a few individuals in SPEW 
and its sister organisations that had 
developed left criticisms of its de facto 
reformist policies; I have certainly heard 
grumbles from SPEW friends over the 
years, particularly when it came to abject 
embarrassments like No2EU. 

Suddenly, such people had a flag 
to rally to - hoisted, inevitably, on the 
dark side of the internet. The ‘Really 
Radical CWI’ group on Facebook 
quickly grew to a few hundred strong 
(not a reliable estimate of the Really 
Radical faction’s strength, as the group 
was open to allcomers - including 


majority supporters, who often 
dropped by for some tetchy trolling). 
Debates were forthright, and often 
interesting; the comrades managed to 
rig up a pseudo-live chat with Andrew 
Kliman, Wallace’s chief theoretical 
inspiration, on a comment thread. 

But, inevitably, more than just the 
obsession of Wallace and Kliman with 
the falling rate of profit came onto the 
table. The Really Radicals have shown 
an increasing interest in the research 
of Lars T Lih, whose excavations of 
Bolshevik history have definitively 
blown apart the pseudo-Leninism of 
the bureaucratic sects (a more attentive 
reading of Lenin’s actual writings would 
have done the same thing, of course, but 
sometimes things do not happen that 
way). We can only assume this interest 
is what provoked a truly execrable 
‘review’ of Lih’s short biography of 
Lenin by SPEW supremo Peter Taaffe 
(see Ben Lewis’s article on pplO-11). 

The comrades have since set up 
a ‘proper’ website, which gives a 
more rounded picture of their ideas. 
A programmatic document - called, 
in the way of these things, ‘Building 
a revolutionary party in the 21st 
century’ 2 - is the clearest statement 
of their alternative. They argue for 
vigorous theoretical debate in SPEW, 
based on the actual practice of the 
Bolsheviks in the pre-revolutionary 
period. They write, entirely correctly: 
“democratic centralism prescribes 
unity on the basis of action, such as 
programmatic action and activity, and 
not unity on theory. It is completely 
absurd, not to mention anti-Bolshevik, 
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to have an agreed ‘party line’ on the 
cause of capitalist crisis!” 

The political substance, it is fair 
to say, is a mixed bag. To the CWI’s 
weak-tea version of the ‘transitional 
method’, they counterpose the 
explicitly revolutionary phrasing 
of Trotsky’s 1938 Transitional 
programme ; they criticise the 
leadership’s “liquidationism” as 
regards its Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition alliance with the RMT union 
and Socialist Workers Party, which 
sees SPEW comrades accommodating 
to the reformism - and nationalism - of 
their trade union allies. 

They also identify SPEW as 
economistic, for believing that 
workers are uninterested in ideas - 
“Workers are interested in theory!” 
proclaims a subheading. Above all 
other matters, of course, the ‘theory’ 
involved is the falling rate of profit: 
the posited decline in profits in the 
capitalist world means that the tax- 
the-rich reformism of the average 
Tusc leaflet is a complete non-starter. 

The problems with this general 
outlook will be familiar to readers 
of this paper. The Transitional 
programme is economistic itself - it 
has nothing to say on the question of 
political power, except a passage on 
soviets, which expects them to rise on 
the basis of the successful advocacy of 
the rest of the programme. The whole 
thing, in particular the combination of 
a sliding scale of wages and sliding 
scale of hours, implies the immediate 
abolition of money - quite apart from 
whether this is actually feasible the day 


after the revolution, the programme 
does not advocate making this minor 
consequence clear to the working 
class; thus it amounts to gulling the 
workers into making revolution. All 
of which is quite at odds with the 
comrades’ insistence on ‘patiently 
explaining’ elsewhere in the document. 

I am underqualified to take on 
the FRP theorisation directly, 3 but I 
can state with absolute confidence 
that it is not the master key the 
comrades believe it to be. There are 
underconsumptionists to the left of 
Bruce Wallace, and FRP theorists to the 
right of Peter Taaffe. Indeed, why - as 
the comrades argue - is it possible for 
two theories of crisis to coexist in the 
same organisation? Precisely because 
the relationship between politics and 
economics is not as direct as that. 

On the direct matter of ‘tax the rich’ 
reformism, the most pertinent obstacles 
are the inevitable flights and strikes 
of capital, aggressive speculation 
against currencies and imperialist 
sanctions that would follow from such 
a programme - all of which make just 
as much a nonsense of the proposal if 
you are an underconsumptionist. The 
proximate cause of SPEW’s advocacy 
of such soft-focus Keynesianism is 
its decades-long accommodation 
to Labourism, and it was just as 
compromised on this front in the days 
when - as comrade Wallace never tires 
of reminding his leaders - the Militant 
did hold to a FRP analysis. 

So there are strengths and 
weaknesses to the comrades’ critique. 
Yet there is a rather greater strength 
which appears not in the detail of 
their thinking, but the view from 
30,000 feet. We are going through a 
period where, it is fair to say, the long¬ 
standing organisations of the Trotskyist 
left are fraying at the edges. We have 
seen two splits in the space of a year 
in the SWP. As I write, the Renewal 
Platform of the International Socialist 
Organization - the SWP’s erstwhile US 
group - has been expelled. Workers 
Power, an orthodox Trotskyist group, 
has shed a large proportion of its small 


membership over the last few years. In 
Ireland, the CWI organisation has itself 
lost a clutch of experienced members. 

All these splits have taken place on an 
extraordinarily thin political basis. We 
are beginning to recognise the pattern. 
Comrades, whether through a short, 
sharp shock (the SWP’s rape debacle) or 
through a longer disillusionment, come 
to realise that the grand breakthrough 
is not, after all, just around the comer. 
They advance criticisms of the toy town 
Bolshevism of their organisations, the 
delusions of grandeur, and set out on 
their own - whether they jump or are 
pushed - to really build the movement. 
What they do not do is sit down and 
think , and come up with a rounded 
political alternative. Thus, they drift 
into liquidationism. 

The Really Radicals are not of 
this character. They defend the best 
traditions of our movement in terms of 
open polemics that aim to draw blood. 
They defend more dubious traditions 
too, but they do so with a political 
hardness which is in itself refreshing, 
so soon after the International Socialist 
Network split over a sculpture. 

Well, now comes the real test for 
them. The clampdown is in force. 
In addition to comrade Wallace’s 
suspension, the Really Radical CWI 
Facebook group has been replaced by 
one called Really Radical Marxism - 
the name change, it seems, is under 
threat of disciplinary action, which will 
surely follow regardless. The phoney 
war is over; we shall see whether this 
faction is as incorrigible as Bruce 
Wallace himself • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://69.195.124.91/~bmcieba/2014/02/13/ 
brace-wallace-suspended. 

2. http ://marxistworld.net/2014/01 /building-a- 
revolutionary-party-in-the-21 st-century. 

3. The usefulness of FRP theory in understanding 
the present view is questioned by Hillel Ticktin - 
see ‘The theory of capitalist disintegration’ Weekly 
Worker September 8 2011. For an argument that 
the law is based entirely on faulty premises, see 
M Machover, ‘Saving labour or capital?’ Weekly 
Worker October 6 2011. 
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